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Doctors DirFeR WHO SHALL DECIDE ? 


But the fact is, doctors do zo¢ differ in their opinions 
of Pears’ Soap. Sir Erasmus Wilson, F.R.S., late 
President of the Royal college of Surgeons, England, | 


the renowned Dermatologist, writes: «Nothing has an- 
swered so well, or proved so beneficial to the skin as Pears’ Soap.” 
and Dr. James Startin in his work upon the “Skin and 
Complexion,” writes: « There is however, ove soap, which has 


met with such warm commendation from writers that it should be 
mentioned here, as / cax endorse all that has been written and said by 
the late Mr. Startin, Sir Erasmus Wilson and Dr. Tilbury Fox con- 
cerning it. It was through ¢e’r instrumentality that, on account 
of its purity Pears’ Soap was introduced into hospitals. It has 
obtained a world-wide reputation, and deservedly so.” 


Dr. Redwood, Ph. D., F.I.C., F.C.S., late Professor of 
Chemistry and Pharmacy to the Pharmaceutical Soci- 
ety of Great Britain, says; «I have never come across an- 


other toilet soap which so closely realizes my ideal of perfection.” 


BEAUTY IS ONLY SKIN DEEP. 


All the more necessary then to attend to the skin, and 
keep it clear from impurities. Pears’ Soap ensures 
a proper performance of the functions of the skin, and 
keeps the complexion in its natural bloom. 

There are so many dangerous and even poisonous soaps in the market that a thorough- 


ly reliable article like PEARS’ SOAP, that accomplishes all that it is claimed for it, is a 
public boon. 
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Amonc the topics pertaining to the Sunday school which 

in the editorial in the January issue were named for future dis- 
cussion, none is of more fundamental importance, 
TWOIDEASOFTHE oy none will there be sharper difference of opinion, 
SUNDAY-SCHOOL 
Curricucum than the matter of the curriculum. The issue is 
practically between two distinct conceptions of 

what the course of study in a Sunday school should be. Shall 
uniformity be the dominant idea of the Sunday-school curricu- 
lum, and shall all the school, and if possible all schools the 
world over, study the same lesson on the same day? Or shall 
the course of instruction be graded, as in all other schools 
today—graded, that is, not only in the treatment of the 
material, but also in the selection of the material to be treated ? 


The advantages of uniformity are undoubtedly great. It 
secures unity in the school, enabling the teachers to codéperate 
in the study of the lesson, and giving the superin- 
tendent an opportunity to direct and stimulate the 
work of instruction throughout the school. It 
secures unity in the home, making it possible for the father 
or the mother to assist and guide in the study of the lesson at 
home by the whole family from youngest to oldest, and facili- 
tating the association of family prayer with the study of the 
Bible in the Sunday school. It immensely facilitates the 
preparation and publication of helps on the part of religious 
papers and in the form of quarterlies, lesson papers, etc. It 
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enlists on the side of Bible study in the Sunday school an 
immense capital of brains and money. It appeals powerfully 
to sentiment, and secures the help of that important ally. The 
superintendent and teacher in every city and hamlet in the land, 
the parent in every home, even the child himself, feels, or may 
feel, the stimulus and inspiration of the fact that the prayerful 
thought of the Christian world is turning with him to the 
portion of Scripture assigned for study today. 


But the graded curriculum has its advantages too, and they 
are of the greatest importance from an educational point of view. 
The selection of material, not on the principle of 
engaging the whole Christian world in the study of 
a given portion at the same time, but on that of 
giving each class or grade of scholars in each 
school the material best adapted to their age and stage of 
advancement, and of so arranging the course both in respect to 
material and method of study as to constitute an orderly and 
progressive course of study, is the only method which can make 
our Sunday schools in the best sense of the term educational 
institutions. This method adapts the material to the capacity 
of the scholar, avoiding the absurdity of setting children of six 
years old to studying the pastoral epistles or the book of Reve- 
lation. It secures the study of the different portions of the 
Bible in the best order, taking into account both the relation of 
the different parts of the Bible to one another and the varying 
needs and capacities of children of different ages. It will result 
in giving to each pupil who completes the course a connected and 
related knowledge of the whole Bible and of its teaching taken 
as a whole, instead of the distorted and disconnected view which 
the system of uniformity too often gives. 


ADVANTAGES OF 
A GRADED 
CurricuLum 


Which system shall we choose; or rather, toward which shall 
we work? For we scarcely possess the literature today that 
makes a choice possible at once. The answer will depend in the 
end upon which of two conceptions we hold of the Bible, and 
of the purpose of the Sunday school. On the one side, if the 
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Bible is alike in all its parts, and equally valuable in them all, 
being useful simply for the moral and religious precepts or 

theological propositions which can be directly 
poarcnineel culled from it, or gained by a species of allegorical 
Our Conception iMterpretation, then the advantages of the system 
or THe Biae Of uniformity will probably outweigh in our minds 

those of a graded educational curriculum. But if 
the Bible is the history of a progressive revelation, and if, for this 
reason, it yields its best results alike intellectually and morally 
when it is studied with due reference to the relation of part to 
part, and to the unfolding ot the great divine plan and revela- 
tion that runs through it, then we shall give our suffrages to the 
graded curriculum in preference to the system of uniformity. 
In saying this it is by no means implied that the whole curri- 
culum should be dominated by the aim to teach history in the 
chrondlogical order. The best starting point for the study of 
history is not necessarily its earliest event. Nor does an edu- 
cation necessarily begin with the study of history. But a graded 
curriculum will make provision both for whatever study of the 
Bible ought to precede, for the younger children, a treatment of 
it from a historical point of view, and for due recognition in the 
later stages of the curriculum of the historical character of the 
book, and the progressive character of the revelation made in it. 


If again we conceive of Sunday-school teaching as essen- 
tially preaching, that ‘is, primarily intended for the purpose of 
persuading to action, rather than of instructing, 
ay Our Con. Specially if we carry this so far as to hold that the 
CEPTION OF more the element of exhortation predominates over 
THE SUNDAY —_ that of the acquisition of knowledge, the more 


AS AFFECTED 


— truly the Sunday school realizes the ideal, then we 


shall see little advantage in a graded curriculum, and the real 
advantages of uniformity will lead us to decide for the system 
of which that is the dominating thought. But if, on the other 
hand, we believe that the Sunday school is an educational 
institution, in which the moral and spiritual end is supreme, but 
the agency employed is distinctly educational ; if we hold that 
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the church ought to have one service in which the great moral 
~ and religious end of the church itself shall be sought distinctly 
through biblical instruction, and that the Sunday school shall be 
that service, then we shall decide that in it the best educational 
methods ought to be employed, and that the Sunday school 
ought to have a curriculum, not merely lessons used at-the same 
time by all the pupils from the child to the adult. 


Which side of this question the church will ultimately take we 
have no doubt whatever. The uniform system has accomplished 
great results for the Sunday school. But for this very 
OW WHICH SIDE reason it will be the stepping-stone to something 
wit BE better. It is not true that the Bible is of homogene- 
ous character throughout, so that all parts of it are 
equally adapted to the instruction of children of every age, and 
that it is of no consequence at which end the child begins to 
learn it. Let it be granted that almost any portion of Scrip- 
ture may be made to suggest something that will be useful to 
a pupil of any age; yet the attempt to use certain portions of 
Scripture for the instruction of the younger children, for exam- 
ple, inevitably results either in the maltreatment of the Scrip- 
ture or the confusion of the child, and usually in both; while 
the limitation of the selection to those portions which can be 
used by the whole school means such a curtailing of the course 
of study as inevitably drives the older scholars out of the school. 
What would be said of the argument that, because it is possible 
to teach something about geometry to any pupil from five years 
old up to twenty, therefore geometry ought to be made in a given 
year or term the subject of study from the top to the bottom of 
our public-school system? And yet almost every argument 
that can be urged for uniform lessons in the Sunday school might 
be urged for such a course in the public schools. The truth 
is that the Sunday school is lagging far behind the public school 
in‘educational method, and stands today almost on the level of 
the old ungraded district school. If the study of the Bible is 
more vitally important than the study of mathematics ; if reli- 
gious culture is more necessary than secular, then the Sunday 
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school ought to be employing the best educational methods, not 
lagging in the rear of educational advance. Is it worth while to 
teach the Bible as well as we teach arithmetic? Uniformity has 
its advantages, but they may be purchased at too high a price. 


But if these contentions are just, they involve two conclu- 
sions ofa practical character. Ifthe Sunday school ought to seek 
the high end which belongs to it in common with 
Tue Dury OF THE every other agency of the church, the creation and 
pa alga development of Christian character, by distinctly 
SCHOLARS educational means, then to someone-there belongs 
the duty of framing an intelligently constructed 
curriculum for the study of the Bible in the Sunday school, and 
to someone that of preparing suitable literature for the study 
and teaching of it in accordance with such a curriculum. If 
fo one is wise enough to do this today, if we do not even 
know what the curriculum ought to be, then we must begin still 
further back and take up the study of the problem and the col- 
lection of the data which will enable us to construct at least a 
provisional curriculum. Of that great capital of money and 
brains and spiritual zeal which is now going into the preparation 
of a literature which, however able and scholarly and devout, 
is based on an antiquated educational method, is there not some 
part that can be devoted to the elevation of Sunday-school 
instruction, to bringing it up at least to the level of our none 
too perfect public-school system ? 


But there is another duty nearer at hand and one which 
belongs to a much larger number of persons. Though it is true 
that there is not yet available any system of lessons 
or text-books which is adjusted to an intelligent 
curriculum, it is also true that there are the begin- 
nings of such a literature, and that from the material now in 
print a selection might be made which would provisionally 
serve the purposes of a graded school. We cannot spring at 
once into a perfectly organized curriculum. We must reach it 
step by step, and by the codperation of the Sunday schools 


For THE SUNDAY 
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with those who are preparing and publishing the literature. 
Has not the time come when some of our Sunday schools at 
least can wisely break with the system of uniformity, and by 
the employment of a selected literature, accompanied by 
intelligent classification of pupils, begin to work toward a 
rational curriculum? Such a step, if discreetly taken, would 
both improve at once the instruction in the school that adopted 
it, and encourage on the part of those engaged in the prepara- 
tion of Sunday-school text-books more rapid forward move- 
ment. Is not this the duty of the hour in Sunday-school work ? 


CAPERNAUM, CHRIST’S “OWN CITY.” 


By Hon. SELAH MERRILL, D.D., LL.D., 
Andover, Mass. 


WE are to visit that portion of the north shore of the Sea of 
Galilee which lies between the mouth of the Jordan and the 
upper end of the plain of Gennesaret. In its present condition 
this region has very little to commend it to our notice; but his- 
torically it deserves our undivided and reverent attention, 
because it is intimately connected with the life of Christ and 
the beginnings of the Christian religion. 

This shore has no bluffs, there are no high hills near it, the 
ascent inland that is to the north is gradual, but it is remark- 
able from the fact that the entire surface is broken and covered 
thickly with basalt bowlders. In this respect there is hardly 
another section of Palestine to be compared with it, since these 
bowlders for three or more miles back from the water and along 
northward near the Jordan are so thick that it is next to impos- 
sible for animals to pass overthem. ‘ Fields” do not exist and 
never have existed here, and “the cultivation of the soil”’ is 
impossible except in a very limited degree. Along the shore, 
close to the water’s edge, there are a few patches of fertile land, 
but whatever towns existed here must have been supported 
chiefly by the sea traffic and its fisheries rather than by the prod- 
ucts of the soil. 

Considering Khan Minyeh, or Minia as it is now sometimes 
called, as the north end of the plain of Gennesaret, the distance 
thence to the mouth of the Jordan is a little less than five miles, 
scarcely more than four and a half miles. The direction of this 
section of the coast is slightly northeast and southwest, the 
exact bearings of the mouth of the Jordan from Khan Minyeh 
being E. 23 degrees north, so that one would be practically cor- 
rect to say that the line of the coast ran east and west. At 
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Khan Minyeh there is a ruined khan, whence its name; also a 
small mound, hardly noticeable, called Khurbet Minyeh, the Foun- 
tain of the Fig, or Aim et Tin; a curiously shaped hill which is 
artificial, called Khurbet el Oreimeh, and an old aqueduct in the 
face of the rock. We cross a fertile bit of land and reach in 
twenty minutes Et Tabighah, a copious spring or group of 
springs with mills. Two miles further over countless bowlders 
we reach a ruin called Zell Him, and two miles further brings us 
to the mouth of the Jordan. Not far from the latter point we 
passed Wely Ibrahim, one of the many similar tombs that are 
scattered at intervals over the country. Two miles north of Zed/ 
Him, ina wilderness of bowlders, is a ruin called Kerazeh, now 
accepted as the site of Chorazin. One might easily suppose 
that this place was built here for purposes of defense, a fact which 
was true of many towns east of the Jordan in the Leah, the great 
lava bed of Bashan. They were built away from the free land 
of the plain, in localities that were practically inaccessible, roads 
being cut through the rocks for an outlet, and in this manner far 
greater security was assured, since the places could more easily 
be defended. 

If we are to locate Capernaum, every ruin in this angle 
between the river and the lake must be noticed; every road, if 
there are remains of any; also the character and possibilities of 
the soil of the region, since every physical feature as well as 
every indication of human activity may have a bearing on the 
question. 

In discussing the site of Capernaum it is the invariable rule 
to appeal to the testimony of Josephus, and to that rule we must 
conform, although, after repeated attempts to get definite help 
from his words, we conclude that his testimony, in this case at 
least, is really of little value. In Wars, iii, 10:8, where he is 
giving his brilliant description of the plain of Gennesaret, he 
says that “it is irrigated by a highly fertilizing spring called 
Capharnaum by the people of the country.” This evidently was 
a local name of a spring which he simply adopts. He does not 
apply it to a town; in fact, in this connection he does not speak 
of any town. It is pure supposition to consider this spring and 
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the Capernaum of the New Testament as having any connection ; 
certainly Josephus does not connect them in any manner, and 
the same is true of the gospels. 

The only other passage in the so-called “testimony” of 
Josephus is in Life, chap. 72, where he is giving an account ofa 


TEL HUM BEFORE THE RUINS WERE BURIED 


skirmish between the troops under his command and the forces 
of Sylla. Josephus’ horse fell and disabled its rider so that he 
had to be carried away, and he was taken “into a village called 
Cepharnome” (Kedapvoun). Yet Capernaum was a city, a fact 
perfectly well known to Josephus and to all the people of the 
country ; and, while a Greek or a Roman writer might use city 
and village interchangeably, this would be very strange in a Jewish 
writer. The first part of Capernaum of the gospels and of 
Josephus’ Cepharnome may be accepted as identical—the 
Hebrew word for village, but is it possible to make maum and 
nome (vaup, vwown) identical? If a single letter were changed, 
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n for k, we should have a repetition of the preceding word for 
village, that is, there would be the Greek word for village appear- 
ing twice, and the Hebrew word for village between them. 

It seems as if we had reason for regarding the text here as 
corrupt. But even if correct it does not help us to find Caper- 
naum, the apparent blunder of Josephus is unexplained, and the 
words remain a puzzle. Josephus’ accident was on the east of 
the Jordan between Julias and the lake. He was carried to 
some village, and the following night was taken by boat to 
Tarichea at the southern end of the lake. It is often main- 
tained that Josephus, after his accident, ‘‘ would be carried to 
the nearest place,” 2. ¢., his Cepharnome would be near the 
mouth of the Jordan on the west side, since the enemy occupied 
the east side of the river; and, further, his Cepharnome would be 
Capernaum, the present 7e// Him. It isa fact that the towns 
about the Sea of Galilee were at that time (during the war) 
divided politically; some had joined the Roman party, while 
others remained loyal to the Jews; hence it is pure assumption 
to say that Josephus would be carried to the nearest place; as a 
Jewish leader he certainly would not be taken where the inhabit- 
ants were favorable to the Romans. 

In the middle of the plain of Gennesaret, a good mile back 
from the shore, is Ain Mudawarah, or Round Fountain, which 
has been suggested as the spring Capharnaum of Josephus; 
but years since the writer showed the impossibility of watering 
the plain from this source, and this theory is now generally 
abandoned. In our judgment it is almost certain that the 
copious fountain at Ain Tabighah is the “spring” referred to. 
But this fact affords no help to those who wish to locate Caper- 
naum at Tell Ham, for that place is distant two miles to the 
east, is separated from it by a formidable bowlder bed, and the 
water of this spring was never led in that direction. The far- 
ther Tell Him is removed from the spring, the greater is the 
improbability of its representing Capernaum. 

We have stated that the first part of the word Capernaum 
was the Hebrew word for village, now represented by ¢e//. Some 
derive the last part of the name Tell Him from Nahum, a man’s 
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name, but it seems far preferable to derive it from sanhum, and 
the meaning would be village of comfort, consolation. The Hebrew 
mind was fully equal to recognizing an analogy between such an 
idea and the life-giving water of the spring. 

It is not possible to discuss the site of Capernaum without 


KHAN MINYEH AND THE PLAIN OF GENNESARET 


paying some attention to a neighboring city, Bethsaida, con- 
cerning which several theories have been advocated. It is a 
historical fact that during the first century of our era there was 
no place east of the Jordan known as Bethsaida, unless it might 
be some insignificant collection of huts, some ‘ fish-house,” 


beth-saida, for the temporary convenience of the fishermen of . 


the lake. East of the Jordan, not far from the point where it 
enters the Sea of Galilee, there was a city called Julias, which 
Herod Philip II beautified and where he built a costly tomb for 
himself in which he was buried. The reader will readily place 
this man by remembering that he was the husband of Herodias 
and the father of Salome. The suggestion that Julias, which was 
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called Bethsaida or fish-house before our era, was a large place 
and situated partly on one side and partly on the other side of 
the river, has not even a shadow of an argument in its favor, 
and was at best a most unfortunate guess. Herod Antipas 
governed west of the Jordan, and Herod Philip II east of the 
Jordan; that river divided their dominions, and there was no 
overlapping of territory or of jurisdiction. The nature of the 
river, and especially the nature of the land on the west side, pre- 
cludes the possibility of a double city. Those great beds of 
basalt bowlders have never been built upon by man. Moreover, 
the Bethsaida of the gospels was in Galilee, and this city was in 
close proximity to Capernaum and connected with it in many ways. 

In Christ’s words of doom upon the impenitent cities (he was 
to the south of them all when he spoke) the order in which they 
are mentioned must be noticed, followed by three of the gospels, 
namely, Chorazin, Bethsaida, and Capernaum. We place Chora- 
zin at Kerazeh, two miles north of the lake, and we believe that 
Christ mentioned first the city that was most distant from him. 
Bethsaida, mentioned second, would be on the shore at Tell 
Him, and Capernaum, mentioned last, would be nearest the 
speaker, that is, at Khan Minyeh. 

But what is to be done with the synayogue at Tell Ham, of 
which there are extensive remains ?* This fact is supposed to be 
a very strong argument in favor of its being Capernaum. In. 
reply we say that possibly they do not mean so much as is some- 
times thought, for each of the places mentioned was a ‘‘city, ’ 
and, therefore, had its synagogue, so that the presence of such 
remains at one place has in reality no special weight. More- 
over, as an archeologist, the writer does not consider that any 
remains of this kind now found in Galilee are as old as the time 
of Christ. After Jerusalem had been destroyed the second time 
in A. D. 134 or 136, the Jews were scattered, and considerably 
later in the second and third centuries they flocked to Galilee. 
Tiberias and the region about the Sea of Galilee became the 
center of Jewish learning; here were schools, learned men, and 
books. Judaism flourished here remarkably, forming one of the 

* These ruins have recently been buried by the Franciscans who purchased the site. 
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brilliant periods of its history. The synagogues of Galilee, of 
which remains still exist, date, we think, from this period and 
not from the time of our Lord. 

The incidents connected with the feeding of the five thousand 
have often been appealed to as furnishing evidence for the correct 
location of Bethsaida and Capernaum. The attempt to locate 
the scene of this miracle between Tiberias and Magdala has 
nothing whatever to support it. Scholars almost unanimously 
consider that this event took place on the eastern shore of the 
lake, at the south end of the plain of Batiha. This is the only 
point where there is a mountain near at’ hand to which Christ 
could have retired. Matthew says simply that the disciples went 
“over the sea to the other side;’’ Mark that they went ‘“ over 
the sea to the other side to Bethsaida.”’ John says, “they went 
over the sea towards Capernaum”’ (Matt. 14; Mark 6; John 6). 
The storm came on, they fell slightly to the south of their 
course, and landed on the plain of Gennesaret. 

We must keep in mind the relative position of these cities. 
Two places a mile apart (as to latitude) looked at from a dis- 
tance of six miles will appear to be quite near each other and 
practically in the same direction. This is true of Tell Him and 
Khan Minyeh looked at from the scene of this miracle. The 
writer has tested this on the ground. From the point where the 
miracle occurred to sail towards Bethsaida or towards Caper- 
naum would be to sail in the same direction. The discrepancy 
in the narratives, therefore, is perfectly natural and without a 
particle of weight. The remaining fact, however, that immedi- 
ately after landing in Gennesaret Christ was in the synagogue 
at Capernaum preaching that wonderful discourse contained in 
the sixth chapter of John, seems to show that Capernaum was 
near at hand, 7. ¢., at the north and of the plain of Gennesaret, 
or Khan Minyeh. If Capernaum was at Tell Ham, Christ must 
have gone past Bethsaida and three miles further towards the 
mouth of the Jordan in order to reach it. 

The strongest arguments in favor of Khan Minyeh yet remain 
to be stated, and they are based on the fact that Capernaum had 
a customhouse (the particular tax referred to here was that 
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imposed upon merchandise and travelers) and a garrison. 
Where would these be located so as to accomplish their purpose 
best? One might say—and this argument has been used — that 
the customhouse was on the dividing line between the terri- 
tory of Herod Antipas and that of Herod Philip II, and so would 
be near the mouth of the Jordan, that is, at Tell Him. But in 
reply we say, first, that Tell Him is two miles from the dividing 
line, 7. é., the Jordan, and, secondly, and conclusively, the tax- 
ing was wholly a Roman measure, very obnoxious to the Jews. 
Hence it had nothing to do with Antipas or Philip. The cus- 
tomhouse must accommodate both the sea traffic and the land 
traffic, and where would this point be? The great road from 
the south to Damascus passes the lake and touches it at the 
northwest corner, or at Khan Minyeh, and at no other point. 
Unless there are evident reasons for a change, we have a right to 
suppose, judging from oriental custom, that the present road 
follows the line of the ancient road. Tell Him was three miles 
away from this point, and what could have been the object in 
establishing a customhouse there? It was not on the highway 
where travelers and merchandise passed. We can think of 
nothing more unreasonable than to suppose that this great over- 
land thoroughfare went three miles out of its course to accom- 
modate a customhouse at Capernaum, or Tell Him. The cus- 
tomhouse would be brought to the road where road and lake 
touched each other. Moreover, Capernaum had a garrison, and 
the soldiers would be provided with permanent quarters of 
their own. At Tell Him there are no remains of a castle, but at 
Khan Minyeh we find such remains, to which we have already 
referred as an artificially shaped hill called Khurbet ef Oreimeh. 
The road with its travel, the sea with its traffic, the garrison, and 
the customhouse had a natural connection, and the only nat- 
ural place for them was at Khan Minyeh. 

Thus far we find (1) that in locating Capernaum the testi- 
mony of Josephus affords very little help. (2) His spring must 
be placed at Et Tabighah, which militates against the claims of 
Tell Ham. (3) In two important passages the gospels indicate 
that Capernaum should be at the north end of the plain of Gen- 
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nesaret. (4) The remains of a synagogue at Tell Ham prove 
nothing, because each of the three cities had its synagogue, and 
at Chorazin such remains exist also. (5) We place Chorazin at 
Kerazeh; Bethsaida at Tell Him; and Capernaum at Khan Min- 
yeh. (6) There the great caravan road between Damascus and 


THE SEA OF GALILEE AND AIN EL TIN 


Egypt touched the lake, and there are the remains of a castle which 
the garrison occupied. Attwo different times the writer had men 
dig on the plain just south of Khan Minyeh, and houses built of 
finely squared stones, streets, and other evidences were brought 
to light sufficient to justify the conclusion that an important 
town lies buried at that point. Here, in our judgment, Caper- 
naum, Christ’s “own .city,” stood. Its outlook south and east 
over the lake was charming. There stretched the fertile plain 
of Gennesaret. There rose as from the sea the beautiful build- 
ings of Tiberias. Far down on the left was Gergesa; above it 
were the frowning walls of Gamala; and Gadara was plainly 
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visible on the heights far to the south. The fair waters of the 
Sea of Galilee were guarded on either hand by picturesque hills, 
and the ovearching sky was glorious far beyond the painter’s 
skill to reproduce. 

If we could follow our Lord day after day during his resi- 
dence in Capernaum, we should learn much of his manner of life, 
and likewise a great deal about the character of the people, 
their business, recreations, sorrows, struggles, everything that 
made up the sum of human experience on this busy shore. 

Leaving Nazareth, Christ went down to Capernaum upon the 
seacoast and made it his permanent residence (Matt. 4:13). 
He was accompanied by “his mother, his brethren, and his dis- 
ciples” (John 2:12). For some reason this place had special 
attractions for him, and he had already become familiar with it 
before he began his public ministry. Capernaum soon came to 
be spoken of as Christ’s ‘own city”? (Matt. 9:1), and when he 
was there people were accustomed to say that ‘‘he was at home” 
(Mark 2:1). He had grown up in a mountain city, and the con- 
trast between its quiet life and the bustle, the scenery, and the 
climate of this charming lake made its due impression upon him. 
Three of the gospels mention the fact that he loved to walk upon 
its shores (Matt. 5:18; Mark 1:16; John 1: 36); he met people 
of many classes; he conversed with them, noted their thoughts, 
observed their habits and characteristics, some of the people he 
invited to his home (John 1: 39), and in these ways he found out 
the kind of men that he should need to call as his fellow-work- 
ers. If he seems to have read Nathanael’s character by divine 
intuition (John 1: 48), we may still reserve the right of thinking 
that he studied certain men and formed his judgment of their 
characters and fitness for his service before he called Andrew 
and his brother Simon, James and John, the sons of Zebedee, and 
Philip and his friend Nathanael, or Bartholomew. There is sig- 
nificance in the fact that one pair of devoted friends and two 
pairs of brothers were the first selections of our Lord. Strong 
ties of kinship and friendship already existing were utilized by 
Christ in the new work which they were to share with him (Mark 
I: 16, 19, 20; John 1: 41, 43, 48). 
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He had not chosen Capernaum as a residence that he might 
lead an inactive life. Not only was he conversant with fisher- 
men, but he entered their boats that he might the more con- 
veniently speak to those who gathered about him desiring to 
hear his message (Luke 5: 3). He was more than a teacher; a 
famous instructor or an eloquent orator may command our admi- 
ration and still their personality remain to us unattractive and 
cold. In the case of Christ at Capernaum everybody was drawn 
to him as a helper. Parents and.children, the rich and poor, the 
sick and homeless ones, the ruler, the nobleman, the Roman 
officer, and the beggar felt that his hand, his touch, would bring 
relief to every phase of human need. 

While at Nazareth we know that he was accustomed to attend 
the synagogue service regularly on the Sabbath and to take part 
in the same, and this habit he continued to observe in his new 
home in Capernaum. ‘On the Sabbath days’’ he was found in 
the synagogue teaching the people (Mark 1:21; Luke 5: 31). 
Certainly there was something unusual in this man, for ‘‘ his word 
was with power,” and people were ‘‘astonished at his doctrine” 
(Luke 5: 32). ' 

His power of healing was early put, as from our human 
standpoint we should say, to the severest tests. In the syna- 
gogue where he was teaching there was a demoniac, a desperate 
case for the physicians. Luke said that he ‘had a spirit of an 
unclean devil” (4:33) which, at the Master’s word, ‘‘came out 
of him” at once and left the afflicted one unharmed in body 
and in his right mind. Peter’s anxiety for his mother-in-law, 
who was “sick of a fever,” led him to seek the help of Christ. 
Jesus went with him to his house, touched the hand of the suffer- 
ing woman, ‘‘and the fever left her” (Matt. 8:15). Very affect- 
ing is the story of the unknown woman, the victim of a chronic 
malady, who had exhausted all her resources upon physicians, but 
had not been healed; who entered the crowd and said: “If I 
can but touch his clothes.” Christ’s brief commendation of her, 
“Thy faith hath made thee whole,” has become one of the precious 
words of Christendom (Mark 5: 25-34). How touching is the 
anxiety of the common people who are led to uncover the roof 
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that a poor paralytic might be let down immediately in the 
presence of the Healer (Mark 2: 1-8)! 

Not only those in humble life, but persons of rank, ‘‘ besought” 
his aid. We can almost hear the trembling voice as the noble- 
man pleads: ‘‘Come, .... ere my child die.” The merciful 
response was: son liveth” (Johi 4: 46-53). Moreover, 
a Roman officer, the commander of the garrison at Capernaum, 
has been led to believe that Christ can heal, and he intercedes 
with him in behalf of his beloved servant. This military leader 
was not pompous, proud, and disdainful, but a man of great 
humility and faith; in fact, Christ said that his faith excelled 
that of any of the sons of Israel (Matt. 8: 5-13). When Jairus, 
a ruler of the synagogue, approached Christ and spoke of ‘his 
little daughter lying at the point of death,” he appealed to one 
who had power to say to the lifeless body, when the young 
spirit had departed, “‘ Talitha Caimi,” and to restore the precious 
life to its sorrowing parents (Mark 5 : 22-24; 35-43). 

It was at Capernaum that Christ showed his power over the 
many forms of disease prevalent at that time, reaching his hand 
even into the grave and leading forth again to life a beautiful 
child. It was there that he gave heart to his discouraged disci- 
ples by the miraculous draught of fishes (Luke 5:6). It was 
near Capernaum that he walked on the water to succor them 
when in peril, speaking to them from the darkness and storm: 
‘Be of good cheer, it is 1; be not afraid” (Matt. 14:27). One 
day he goes forth from Capernaum to meet the funeral proces- 
sion at Nain in order to restore to a poor widow her only son 
(Luke 7:11). Another day he crosses the sea that he may feed 
“five thousand men, besides women and children,” who were 
hungry in a desert place (Matt. 14:13-21). It was at Caper- 
naum that his preparation was made for his only foreign mis- 
sionary journey, that to Phoenicia, within the borders of Tyre 
and Sidon, which furnishes us with the picture of the Syro- 
Pheenician woman, beautiful so long after that nation and its 
glories have sunk into comparative oblivion. It was there that 
his preparations were made for his final journey to Jerusalem, 
when he was to exchange his home by the lovely and quiet sea 
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for the cross of a malefactor (Luke 9:51). It is impossible to 
rehearse even the recorded deeds of that active life at Caper- 
naum. A miracle here, a sermon there, a secret prayer on 
yonder mountain, words of instruction, comfort, reproof, warn- 


THE PROMONTORY AT KHAN MINYEH 
Traditional Bethsaida in Foreground 


ing, hope, spoken everywhere, hands, feet, and voice always busy 
in the way of blessing. 

Yet this wonderful being, teacher, healer, friend, did not 
escape criticism. Great reforms then, as now, did not make 
rapid progress; not all the people of Capernaum were moved by 
this divine presence. ‘He ate with publicans and sinners”’ ( Matt. 
9:11); “he and his disciples ate with unwashen hands”’ (Matt. 
563%, 20); “they did not fast according to prescribed rules” 
(Matt 9:14); and with the Pharisees there was no pardon for such 
shocking breaches of propriety. Plucking and eating ears of 
corn ina field through which they passed on the Sabbath was a 
crime, and some of the Master’s most precious words were pro- 
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nounced blasphemous (Mark 2:7). Christ was not indifferent 
to the various forms of opposition he met with, and he seems to 
have felt intense pain and sadness at the ingratitude, the stolid 
lack of appreciation, on the part of his enemies (Luke 10: 12-15). 
From our point of view his life at Capernaum was a triumph. 
The very best results attended his labors; many had been healed 
in body and mind; many had been won to a better life; and 
from these three cities there had been gathered about him ‘many 
choice spirits, who struggled with him in his earthly conflicts 
and who were pledged to carry on his work after he should be 
called away. 

In studying the topography of Galilee, the writer has often 
been led to reflect upon the reason why our Lord left Nazareth 
and took up his residence at Capernaum. This is a significant 
and far-reaching question, and it is found to be difficult to make 
people of the present day realize its importance. It is a fact 
that Capernaum, more than any other city of Palestine with the 
single exception of Jerusalem, was a center of commerce, travel, 
and especially of news. Roads led thence to Damascus and the 
Euphrates; to the cities of the Mediterranean coast which were 
in touch with Europe; to the southwest by Gaza, and thence to 
Egypt; to the south along the great mountain range to Shechem, 
Jerusalem, and Hebron; and to the Jordan valley and the rich 
and populous cities of Perea. Sailors, soldiers, merchants, trav- 
elers, princes, men of every classand from many parts of the 
world, passed through this place on business or pleasure. 
Hence it was inevitable that the fame of some wonderful healer, 
some teacher of unusual wisdom, should be carried thence with 
great rapidity, and in many directions. Christ’s gospel was for 
all the world, and here were messengers from the East, the 
West, and the South, who would carry tidings of what they had 
seen to their distant homes. Had it been said that “Jesus shut 
himself up in a cloister,’ how different would have been the his- 
tory of Christianity; but since the new religion was for the 
homes, the hearts, and the lives of all men, we feel that we have 
revealed to us a part of God’s plan when we read (Matt. 4:13): 
“Leaving Nazareth ... . he dwelt at Capernaum.”’ 
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TWO IDEALS OF HAPPINESS. 
I. 
1 MACC. 14: 4-15. 
Anp the land had rest all the days of Simon 
And he sought the good of his nation 


And his authority and his glory was well pleasing to them 
all his days. 


And amid all his glory he took Joppa for a haven 
And made it an entrance for the isles of the sea. 


And he enlarged the borders of his nation 

And got possession of the country 

And he gathered together a great number of captives 

And got the dominion of Gazara, and Bethsura, and the cita- 
del, and he took from it its uncleannesses 

And there was none that resisted him. 


And they tilled their land in peace 
And the land gave her increase 
And the trees of the plains their fruit. 


The ancient men sat in the streets 
They communed all of them together of good things 
And the young men put on glorious and warlike apparel. 


He provided victuals for the cities 

And furnished them with all kind of munition 

Until the name of his glory was named unto the end of the 
earth. 


He made peace in the land 
And Israel rejoiced with great joy. 


And they sat each man under his vine and his fig tree 
And there was none to make them afraid 
And then ceased in the land any that fought against them 
And the kings were discomfited in those days. © 
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And he strengthened all those of his people that were 
brought low 

The law he searched out 

And every lawless and wicked person he took away. 


He glorified the sanctuary 
And the vessels of the temple he multiplied. 


II. 


Blessed are the poor in spirit — 
For theirs is the kingdom of heaven. 


Blessed are they that mourn — 
For they shall be comforted. 


Blessed are the meek — 
For they shall inherit the earth. 


Blessed are they that hunger and thirst after righteousness — 
For they shall be filled. 


Blessed are the merciful — 
For they shall obtain mercy. 


Blessed are the pure in heart — 
For they shall see God. 


Blessed are the peacemakers — 
For they shall be called the sons of God. 


Blessed are they that have been persecuted 
for righteousness’ sake — 
For theirs is the kingdom of heaven. 


Blessed are ye when men shall reproach you, and persecute 
you, and Say all manner of evil against you falsely 
for my sake — 
Rejoice and be exceeding glad — 
For so persecuted they the prophets which were before you. 
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THE INFLUENCE OF JESUS ON SOCIAL INSTITU- 
TIONS. 


By REV. PROFESSOR C, R. HENDERSON, D.D., 
The University of Chicago. 


A SOCIAL institution is ‘‘an establishment for the promotion 
of some object ; an organized society or body of persons, usually 
with a fixed place of assemblage and operation, devoted to a 
special pursuit or purpose; as, an educational institution; a 
charitable institution; the Smithsonian Institution at Washing- 
ton.” In this definition of the Century Dictionary emphasis is 
placed on conscious coéperation for a definite object. But pop- 
ular language justifies a less distinctive use of the word: ‘ Estab- 
lished rule tor order; a principle of procedure in any relation; 
custom ; more specifically, an established habit of action, or body 
of related facts, regulating human conduct in the attainment of 
a social end, and constituting an element in the social organiza- 
tion or civilization of a community; as, government, the family, 
a language.” Institutions are parts of human conduct, the mani- 
festation of the inner life. 

Much is said in scorn of social machinery, but institutions 
are more vital and sensitive than machines; they are nearer like 
the body which feels every motion of the soul. Institutions are 
the expressions of social ideals, the utterance of what associated 
men are thinking, desiring, seeking. They are more than this: 
they are indispensable means of realizing social ideals, as hands 
and tools are necessary to the embodiment of the plans of an 
architect. It is by language that the poet gives to his fancies a 
local habitation and a name. Thomas Chalmers wisely warned 
against a superfine spirituality which would have frowned upon 
the incarnation itself as materialistic: ‘The deadlier mischief 


of a certain error which has received the utmost countenance and 
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support from a large class of religionists. ~ What we allude to is 
their distaste towards all kinds of external machinery, for the 
furtherance of any Christian enterprise. . . . . And hence, 
with many, is there a total indolence and unconcern as to all 
outward arrangements; and everything like a visible apparatus 
appears insignificant in their eyes They would restrain 
human activity from putting itself forth on any palpable subject, 
and would sit in a sort of a mystic and expectant quietism, till 
there came down upon us from the skies the visitation of that 
inspiring energy which is to provide for all, and to do all.” 
(Works, Vol. XV, p. 37.) 

Institutions are not merely the effective instrument of social 
impulses, but they also react on thought and motive. Pose and 
gesture awaken emotion. Standing erect gives courage. The 
setting up of a library excites an appetite for literature. A saloon 
depraves morals. Church bells set religious memories in vibra- 
tion. Avicious taxing system increases smuggling, bribery, and 
perjury. Institutions are in organic and reciprocal relations with 
the inner life; they are both cause and effect. To promote truth 
and justice Jesus established the church. 

The forms of social institutions are as varied as the wants 
and desires of mankind. Man is many-sided. By his body he 
isakin to the humble races; by his spirit he is in commerce with 
the skies. He has created institutions because only by asso- 
ciated action could he attain his ends. Out of the nature and 
conscious needs of man have grown families, schools, news- 
papers, industrial systems, customs, languages, governments, 
churches. 

What has been the influence of Jesus on these social institu- 
tions? The attempt of apologists to found an argument on the 
beneficent effects of Christianity, or of the church, has always 
been challenged by unbelief. The challenge is not without 
cause, though not for the reasons given by the skeptical. Apolo- 
gists have frequently undermined theism in the honest desire to 
strengthen historic Christianity. It is a fatal mistake to divorce 
the life power of Jesus from the whole divine energy of good- 
ness which the world manifests. Jesus himself declared: ‘All 
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that the Father hath is mine.” The only solid basis for theism 
and for Christianity is the sublime doctrine of the Word which 
speaks creation: “In the beginning was the Word, and the 
Word was with God, and the Word was God All things 
were made by him In him was life; and the life was the 
light of men There was the true light, even the light 
which lighted every man.” John caught this thought, and the 
Alexandrian Greek Christians diffused it. Some branches and 
members of the church have, with serious loss, overlooked it. 
It will always be impossible to separate absolutely the influence 
of Christianity as historically manifested in the person of Jesus 
from the universal action of his Holy Spirit in mankind. If it 
were possible to prove that the portion of good embodied in 
the church were the only divine blessing, then belief in a good 
and righteous God would receive a paralyzing shock. 

Take, for example, the influence of Stoic philosophy in the 
Roman empire before the apostolic story of Jesus began to be 
felt. It seems certain that the lot of slaves and of children was 
ameliorated; that kindness was more general; that the poor 
were more tenderly treated ; that legislation was made more just. 
The only adequate explanation of this fact is that it came from 
the same divine source from which Christianity issued. Acker- 
mann wrote of ‘The Christian Element in Plato.” That element 
has always been in the world; it is the foundation of the world. 
The Christ blood cannot be dissected out of the history of man- 
kind without leaving it a corpse. 

. And yet the personality of Jesus has produced such a pecu- 
liar impression that it has a distinguishing character. One can 
follow the steps of Christ through history by the signs of his 
blessed presence. 
“And the pleasant water-courses, 

You could trace them through the valley, 

By the rushing in the springtime, 

By the alders in the summer, 


By the white fog in the autumn, 
By the black line in the winter.” 


It is possible to discover and measure the deflection from the 
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orbit of a planet produced by the attraction of a great globe 
unseen. In philosophy men follow the traces of Aristotle far 
down through Arabian and European speculation. Sir Walter 
Scott’s personality made itself felt in a mass of literature. Great 
sculptors, painters, and architects have founded schools of imi- 
tators. ‘‘ Browning clubs”’ are witnesses of the wonderful power 
of a great genius. In the business world the successful manager 
gathers about him an army of superintendents, agents, and 
employés who catch his spirit and are in harmony with his 
methods. The military genius of Grant transformed the federal 
army and turned defeat into victory. It is not utterly impos- 
sible, though it is difficult, to trace the specific effects of the life 
of Jesus on social conduct. 

We must not make the mistake of thinking of the influence 
of Jesus as proceeding merely from his earthly ministry. *Impor- 
tant things have been done by him since Pilate sealed his tomb. 
Bancroft wrote of William Pitt’s posthumous influence : “The 
strings he had struck with power still vibrated, his light like 
that of an ‘annihilated star’ still shone brilliantly on the world.” 
The influence of Jesus ought not to be compared to that ofa 
long dead star, but rather to that of an ever-burning sun. 

History shows a vast difference between pagan and Christian 
lands. Culture and humanity have reached and held the loftiest 
levels in the realms of the cross. Christianity derives not merely 
name but character and power from its author. Those who have 
been the most numerous and important contributors to the 
higher life of Christendom ascribe to Jesus the springs of their, 
conduct. Therefore, the influence of the man of Nazareth must 
have been both potent and beneficent. 

Not merely ecclesiastics, but men of a layman’s disposition, 
thoroughly secular, recognize this presence. Lincoln’s reverent 
description is typical: ‘‘He whose wisdom surpasses that of all 
philosophers.” Herder, in revolt against clericalism, could say 
of the Master: ‘As a spiritual Savior of his race he wished to 
form divine men, who, under whatever laws it might be, should 
advance the welfare of others from pure principles of right, and, 
willing themselves to suffer, should reign as kings in the realm 
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of truth and benevolence.” And Emerson’s testimony must be 
regarded as impartial: ‘The unique impression of Jesus upon 
mankind, whose name is not so much written as ploughed into 
the history of the world.” 

A newspaper reporter has shown the influence of Jesus on the 
customs of a wild and wayward community of the frontier. Men 
still living can remember when portions of Texas were pos- 
sessed by desperadoes. Fugitives from justice peopled the land. 
“ Among them went Methodism, the American church militant. 
It dealt mighty blows. It laid out waste lands. It built churches, 
It established schools. It taught the heathen to send contribu- 
tions to the heathen. It was on the side of law and order. Its 
weapon was two-edged, religious and social. . . . . Horse racing 
became unpopular. Cock fighting went into the limbo of the 
past. Gone was the time when a district judge would adjourn 
court in order to break a faro bank. The country dance, with 
its accompanying quart bottle of cheap whiskey hidden in the 
corner of a rail fence, was frowned down. . . . . Across the face 
of this land is written ‘ Prosperity.’ Methodism did it.” And 
Methodism is simply one work of Jesus Christ. The most 
fundamental and universal social institution, the family, has in 
all Christian times and lands felt the power of the name of 
Jesus. Infancy has been made sacred by the manger of Bethlehem. 
The créche is inspired by that humble birthplace of the Holy 
Child. Infanticide and exposure of children, the prevalent vice 
of antiquity, have come under the ban of his word which blessed 
little children. In spite of the savage passions of men and the 
morbid notions of ascetic celibates, the teaching of Jesus has pre- 
vailed to hold the world to a sane and healthy estimate of mar- 
riage. Barbarians and anchorites have maligned womankind, 
but the mother of Jesus has been made an object of admiring 
adoration. In our own day Christian thought centers in the 
exaltation of the family to its true place of dignity and power, 
and consecrated talent is toiling at the problem of its restora- 
tion. 

The story of the influence of Jesus on care for the poor is 
‘ too long torepeat here. He “ went about doing good.” He fed 
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the hungry multitudes, healed the sick, gave sight to the blind, 
told glad tidings to the poor. For love of him the whole church 
became an association for relief of distress. Labor was held in 
honor. The bishop’s house became a hospital, the germinal 
social cell which split up into a thousand specialized forms of 
beneficence. The monastery in its days of youthful purity, the 
medizval orders of charity, the ‘“‘inner mission” of all modern 
lands, bear witness to the spiritual agency of the Founder. The 
King’s Daughters bear his silver cross. In his name mighty 
works are done. Asylums for the crippled, the insane, the out- 
cast, the criminal, the outworn, have that Name graved over their 
portals. 

The influence of Jesus in industrial and commercial institu- 
tions has been great and increasing, though the mode of its 
exercise is not always clearly seen. The form of industrial 
organization is decided by the conditions of the age and people. 
We can trace a development from slavery, through serfdom to 
the capital-wage system of our day, and we can see the divine 
suggestions of still higher forms of codperation yet to be evolved. 
Apparently this order is natural and inevitable. Certainly Jesus 
and his followers never sought to subvert it by violence or sud- 
den change. The influence of Jesus came down as dew and sun- 
shine along the whole process. The accidental and temporary 
ranking of men was ignored, or was felt to be insignificant when 
all were treated as heirs of God. 

In our own day the ideal man is still the Carpenter of Naz- 
areth, the constructive workman. The labor question is kept 
alive more by aspiration than by hunger. Each man has a value 
in himself. Jesus’ estimate of the soul as worth more than. the 
whole world is silently fixing higher market prices of human 
flesh and toil. Men cannot be regarded as mere means to the 
ends of masters, since each has infinite consideration with the 
Judge of all the earth. A famous socialist has offered this tes- 
timony: ‘‘If Christianity had been interpreted and applied in the 
spirit of Jesus Christ, if it had been well known and faithfully 
practiced by the numerous portions of Christians who are ani- 
mated by a sincere piety, and who have only need to know truth 
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well to follow it, this Christianity, its morals, its philosophy, its 
precepts, would have sufficed and would still suffice to establish 
a perfect society and political organization, to deliver humanity 
from the evil which weighed it down, and to assure the happi- 
ness of the human raceonthe earth.” (Cabet, Ze Vrai Christian- 
isme; quoted by C. L. Brace in Gesta Christi, p. 419.) 

The influence of Jesus on labor unions in this country is very 
remarkable, and is best expressed in the language of selected 
leaders. We may not think the criticism of the church and 
clergy altogether fair and just, but we must be glad that a divine 
leaven is at work even when all things ecclesiastical are suspected 
or detested. One says: ‘He taught the basic principles of 
brotherhood. This admiration extends to a very great degree 
to non-church members. Many times when His principles are 
announced they are cheered, while ministers of the church are 
hissed. Many who admire the character of Christ do not feel 
cordial toward the churches, because there are none in the church 
who practice Christ’s teachings, nor will allow it in their bus- 
iness.” Another says: ‘Wage workers love Him as a fellow- 


sufferer, and waste small time discussing his divinity. True 
admiration of the character of Christ is in itself unimpeachable 
indictment of the church. The followers of Christ are of neces- 


sity opposed to cant, hypocrisy, and Pharisaism; they believe 
the deed should follow the word; they believe in a brotherhood 
through Jesus which is real, sincere, and inspiring.” Another 
writes: “As a representative of men in railway service I 
would say that belief in the teachings of Christ and admiration 
for his character are stronger.” Preachers are often distrusted 
because it is believed they side with wealth rather than with 
laborers. 

The influence of Jesus upon the valuation of human life has 
been simply beyond estimate. We recall the scene in the Tower, 
in that drama of conscience which Shakespeare created under 
the title ‘King Richard III.” Consider the awful dream which 
guilty Clarence had, and his awakening to hear the stealthy 
steps of the murderers sent to assassinate him in his cell. Des- 
perate and unfeeling men stood ready to stab him, and in his 
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extremity he made the most touching plea for mercy and respite 
which ever was laid upon human hearts: 


I charge you, as you hope for any goodness, 
By Christ’s dear blood shed for our grievous sins, 
That you depart and lay no hands on me. 

The wit of despair, the genius of the consummate master of 
dramatic art, could not remember nor invent a more moving 
argument than “Christ’s dear blood.” Clarence knew that if 
this picture of divine compassion could not melt their hearts, his 
case was hopeless. If there was not persuasive magic in that 
formula, then speech was vain. He must die. Rejecting Christ’s 
love, they could not be swayed by any inferior argument. 

Educational institutions have grown up wherever the print 
of Jesus’ steps has marked the earth. There had been schools 
before Christianity, and the Jews apparently established some 
primary schools about the time of Jesus. Under Mohammedan- 
ism learning flourished. The church has not been the sole sup- 
port of establishments for promoting investigation and instruc- 
tion. But the place of Jesus in the history of education is 
unique. He did not merely provide for education as an annex 
to his system, as a means of conquest and control. The peculiar 
fact about his church was that it was itself a community of learn- 
ers in which he was the supreme teacher. The Great Commis- 
sion bristles with pedagogic suggestions. The business of the 
missionary is to ‘‘make disciples,” to gather a school; to teach 
them the doctrines of Christ, the law of the King; and to expect 
his perpetual presence among them. The Great Commission was 
given to the college of apostles, and it made them educators. 
Their only weapon of world conquest was the truth. Conver- 
sions were to be the result of the teaching process, in which the 
Holy Spirit was the efficient agent. Armies and edicts they 
could not command. Liberation was to follow the Lord’s 
emancipation proclamation: ‘Ye shall know the truth, and the 
truth shall make you free.”” The church from the beginning 
was itself a school, and every member was a student. 

Ancient civilization, founded on slave labor and on political 
aristocracy, could not thus treat all subjects. Schools were for 
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the rich and the great. But in giving to the world the most 
sublime and profound doctrines, Christ ventured to make all citi- 
zens of his kingdom his intellectual heirs. Scholarship, and 
that in the most difficult fields of thought, was to be the busi- 
ness of the disciples. The very designation “ disciple” stamps 
the community of the faithful with this character. The risk of 
abuse and perversion was great, but a safeguard was provided in 
the gift of the Holy Spirit who should be the ‘‘guide into all truth.” 

But Christianity has been compelled to work out its task of 
education through conflicts with most appalling difficulties. It 
must wait for the slow ripening of human faculties, for the tedi- 
ous development of organisms. It must toil in the miasmatic 
swamps of decayed heathenism. It must clash with barbarian 
hordes whose ideals were those of the dark forests, the bloody 
battlefields, and the illiterate soldier. Most of all the original 
light of Christ was dimmed by the dusty windows of the church 
itself, through which it reached the worshipers. Besotted priests, 
ignorant ecclesiastics, often appointés of rude barbarians, land- 
lords, and princes, were not fit instructors of the school of dis- 
ciples. Clerical ambition, akin to the greed of a slave-holding 
oligarchy, sought to hold the people in intellectual dungeons. 
And yet we must not be too severe and so unfair. It was dur- 
ing the so-called Dark Ages that Christianity wrought an edu- 
cational miracle. Compayré quotes a comparison of Jouffroy : 
‘‘The invasion of the barbarians into the midst of ancient society 
was like an armful of green wood thrown upon a blazing fire: 
at first there could issue from it only a mass of smoke.” 

In 1179 the third Lateran council promulgated the following 
decree: “The church of God, being obliged, like a good and 
tender mother, to provide for the bodily and spiritual wants of the 
poor, desirous to procure for poor children the opportunity for 
learning to read, and for making advancement in study, orders 
that each cathedral shall have a teacher charged with the gra- 
tuitous instruction of the clergy of that church, and also of the 
indigent scholars, and that he be assigned a benefice, which, 
sufficient for his subsistence, may thus open the door of the 
school to the studious youth. A tutor shall be installed in the 
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other churches, and in the monasteries where formerly there 
were funds set apart for this purpose.” 

Monasteries and orders not only transcribed the precious 
manuscripts which kept alive the spirit of the old culture, but 
they transformed the minds of savages and gave them letters, 
manners, thirst for knowledge, culture. The schools of Charle- 
magne were not entirely successful, but they flashed a light 
upon the intellect of Europe, and kept alive the traditions of 
Christianity as the religion of truth. 

“ Shy yearnings of the savage, 
Unfolding thought by thought, 


To holy lives are lifted, 
To visions fair wrought. 


O Toiler of the lily! 

Thy touch is in the man! 
No leaf that dawns to petal 
But hints the angel plan.” 

Humanism and Renaissance were a legitimate protest against 
the darkening process of priestly repression, and in their very 
orgies of self indulgence bear witness to the native capacity for 
expansion. Luther’s plea for public schools was not his own 
invention, but a revival of the doctrine of Jesus. In the modern 
period we must confess for the church frequent neglect and apathy, 
but the ferment of the divine word has worked unceasingly. 

In no country has the religion of Jesus produced more direct 
educational fruits than in America. Our New England fathers 
planted church and school side by side, component parts of one 
Christian community. Over the portal of classic Harvard they 
inscribed the legend, ‘‘ For Christ and his church.” 

The old Baptist church in the state founded by Roger 
Williams built an edifice to worship Almighty God and hold 
commencements in. In the argument of that noble historic 
instrument, the Ordinance of 1787, which gave a free charter to 
our great Northwest, religion and learning are called the two 
main supports of the political structure. At a time when bread 
and salt were hard to get the representative pioneers, Christians 
all, thought that religion, and not bread alone, is a necessity of 
states, and that learning is its worthy expression. 


RECENT DISCUSSIONS OF THE CHRONOLOGY OF THE 
APOSTOLIC AGE. 


By CLYDE W. VoTaw, 
The University of Chicago. 


Wuar nowis the testimony of Josephus and of Tacitus as to the date 
of Felix’ removal and Festus’ accession as procurator of Judea (the 
crucial point in the chronology of the apostolic age), and how is the 
conflicting testimony to be interpreted ? 

1. The conflict— Josephus first refers to Felix in Antiquities, XX, 
vii, 1, where he says: “Then Claudius sent Felix, the brother of 
Pallas, to administer affairs in Judea.” This is immediately followed 
by the narration of Claudius’ gift of Philip’s tetrarchy to Agrippa II, 
which we otherwise know was in 53. So that, according to Josephus, 
Felix’ accession seems to have been in 52 or 53. In the preceding 
two chapters (Awtiguities, XX, v, vi) Josephus speaks of Cumanus, the 
procurator of Judea, as though he was alone governor over all the 
Roman province of Judea, including Judea proper, Samaria, Galilee, 
and Perea. The account seems to know nothing of the presence or 
authority of Felix in the province previous to his procuratorship 
beginning in 52 or 53. Similarly in Jewzsh War, II, xii, 1, Josephus 
writes: “ Now after the death of Herod, king of Chalcis [which was 
in 48], Claudius set Agrippa, the son of Agrippa, over his uncle’s 
kingdom, while Cumanus took upon him the office of procurator of 
the rest, which was a Roman province, and therein he succeeded 
Alexander.” Then passing over six paragraphs in the history, we 
come to § 8, where we read: “ After this Caesar sent Felix, the brother 
of Pallas, to be procurator of Galilee, and Samaria, and Perea.” The 
question naturally arises why Judea proper is not here mentioned as a 
part of Felix’ territory ; the absence is presumably due to the context. _ 
No one has doubted that, after Felix succeeded Cumanus as governor 
of Galilee, he had control of the whole province. 


*The preceding portion of this article appeared in the February number, pp. 


112-19. 
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Tacitus’ account is in conflict with this record of Felix. In the 
Annals, xii, 54, relating the events of the year 52 (see Furneaux’s 
Annals of Tacitus, Vol. 11, pp. 283-5), Tacitus writes: “ His [ Pallas’] 
brother, surnamed Felix, for some time governor of Judea (iam pridem 
Jud inpositus), acted not with the same moderation, but relying 
upon such powerful protection, supposed he might perpetrate with 
impunity every kind of villainy. . . . . Felix, too, meanwhile, by 
applying unseasonable remedies, inflamed the disaffection, emulated as 
he was in his abandoned courses by Ventidius Cumanus, who held 
part of the province ; the division being such that Galilee was subject 
to Cumanus, and Samaria to Felix (Cumano, cui pars provincie 
habebatur, ita divisis, ut huic Galileorum natio, Felici Samarite 
parerent).” Judea proper is not mentioned here, although it pre- 
sumably was Felix’ district, for the reason that the account is narrating 
a conflict between the Galileans and Samaritans. 

Which account represents the actual facts of the history? Did 
Felix first become procurator in 52 or 53, succeeding Cumanus, and 
from the beginning governing the whole Roman province of Judea, as 
Josephus states? Or did Felix begin his career in this province in 
the year 48, contemporaneously with Cumanus, Felix being procurator 
over Judea and Samaria, while Cumanus was procurator over Galilee ; 
this continuing until 52 or 53, when, because of trouble between the 
Samaritans and Galileans, the account of which is quite similar as 
given. by both historians, Cumanus was banished and Felix was 
procurator alone over the whole province, as Tacitus states ? 

There is general agreement that Tacitus is immeasurably the 
superior of Josephus as a historian. In general, therefore, Tacitus’ 
account would be immediately and strongly preferred as in all proba- 
bility the more accurate. In this particular case, however, one hesitates 
because Josephus’ account seems at first sight the more probable of the 
two. There is no other instance of two Roman procurators governing 
portions of the Roman province of Judea side by side; if this was the 
case for the four years, 48-52 A. D., it was an exception to the rule. 
Yet we must notice that the division of territory which Tacitus here 
mentions, Judea proper and Samaria forming one district and Galilee 


. another, was an actual historical division during the first half of the 


first century A.D. The ethnarchy of Archelaus (Judea proper and 
Samaria) was in 6 A. D. changed into a Roman province and governed 
by a procurator until 41 A. D., when it was given to Herod Agrippa I, 
as was also the tetrarchy of Antipas (of which Galilee was a part), which 
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Antipas had lost in 39 A. D. For three years Herod Agrippa I was 
ruler over Judea, Samaria, and Galilee; then he diedin 44 A.D. Now, 
what became of the two districts, formerly separate except for the three 
years preceding 44 A. D.? ‘There certainly is nothing unlikely in the 
view that they returned to their separate condition, a procurator being 
again, after a lapse of three years, appointed over Judea and Samaria, 
and the district of Galilee (and Perea) forming a new procuratorship ; 
and that this state of things continued for eight years, until the 
trouble under Felix and Cumanus, between the Samaritans and Gali- 
leans, when the emperor had to intervene, Cumanus was banished, 
and Felix was given both districts, which from that time on were 
counted one procuratorial district. 

But this is what Tacitus leads us to infer, not what Josephus 
describes. In Antiquities, XX, v, he narrates that Fadus was procura- 
tor of the whole province after the death of Herod Agrippa I in 44 
A. D., until succeeded by Tiberius Alexander, who in time ruled until 
succeeded by Cumanus in 48 A. D. His account certainly knows 
nothing of a twofold procuratorship between 44 and 52 A. D. 

Which one of the historians is more likely to have known accurately 
the facts? One’s first thought would be, Josephus of course. He was 
a Jew living in Judea at the time, while Tacitus was a Roman not born 
before 52. And Josephus wrote his account of this matter about 93 or 
94 A. D., some twenty-two years before Tacitus wrote his account, in 
1150r116A.D. But the answer is not so certain. Josephus was born 
in 37 or 38A. D., so that during Cumanus’ procuratorship (48-52 A. D.) 
he was at best only eleven to fifteen years old, and when he was 
sixteen years old, in 53, he left Jerusalem to live in the desert with the 
Essenes, and was gone for three years (Zife, §2). When Josephus, 
then, forty or forty-five years later, came to write about the events of 
the years 48-56 A. D., is it probable that his own memory of the 
events would have given him the facts accurately ? But in the case of 
Tacitus his account is drawn wholly from written sources—he has no 
personal memory of the events concerned, and oral tradition would 
not give him the long detailed account of the Samaritan-Galilean 
trouble in which his statement about the twofold procuratorship of 
Felix and Cumanus is imbedded. And if Tacitus had this information 
from a Roman written source, it is presumably accurate. His writing 
two decades later than Josephus makes no real difference. The 
Romans kept written records of their officials in the provinces, and the 
important events of their administrations. An account from that direc- 
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tion concerning the Roman officials in the province of Judea is more 
likely to be correct than one from a Jewish source, whether Josephus’ 
own memory, or a Jewish written source, although of the latter there is 
no indication (Amtiguities, XX, xi, 2). 

It looks, therefore, as though Tacitus’ account presents claims for 
our acceptance at least no less strong than those of Josephus’ account. 
It may be conjectured, if Tacitus’ account is the correct one, that 
Fadus and Tiberius Alexander (Antiquities, XX, v) were contemporary 
procurators from 44 to 48 A. D., the former over Judea and Samaria, 
the latter over Galilee (and Perea) ; and that they were succeeded in 
48 A. D. by Felix (who took Fadus’ place), and Cumanus (who took 
Tiberius Alexander’s place). The former pair Tacitus does not men- 
tion, the latter pair he clearly describes. The change to a single 
procurator over the whole province was then the result of the trouble 
between the Samaritans and Galileans under the latter pair, on account 
of which Claudius banished Cumanus, and Felix was left governor of 
both districts.’ 

On the supposition that Josephus is wrong, and that Felix began 
his procuratorship in 48 instead of 52 A. D., much of what happened 
during his term of office, and which Josephus has of necessity placed 
after 52, would now be assigned to years preceding 52. The events 
recorded in Antiguities, XX, viii, 5-8, which indicate, perhaps, a few 
years’ time, the suppression of the robbers and imposters, the secret 
assassination of the high priest Jonathan, the appearance of the 
“‘ Egyptian” insurrectionist (cf Acts 21:38) and his overthrow, the 


?Tt may be that we find even in Josephus an evidence that Tacitus’ account gives 
the correct idea of Felix’ procuratorship. It is told (Améiguities, XX, viii, 5) that 
Felix had the high priest Jonathan secretly assassinated because he gave him too 
much advice about governing Jewish affairs, and that it was Jonathan himself who had 
asked Claudius to make Felix procurator of Judea. This would suggest that Felix 
had had a previous acquaintance with Judean leaders, which falls in line admirably 
with the Tacitus account that Felix had already been one of the two procurators in 
the province. 

Some of the scholars"who support Tacitus “against Josephus in this matter are 
Mommsen (Provinces of the Roman Empire, Vol. Il, p. 220), O. Holtzmann, Blass, 
Harnack, McGiffert (in works cited above), and Ramsay (St. Paul the Traveler, 
p. 313). Ramsay says: “The remarkable contradiction, between Josephus... . 
and Tacitus . .. . is resolved by Mommsen in favor of Tacitus as the better authority 
on such a point; and most students of Roman history will agree with him.” Com- 
pare Schiirer’s extreme statement: “It seems a matter scarcely to be questioned 
that the very detailed narrative of Josephus deserves to be preferred to the indeter- 
minate remarks made by Tacitus” (Jewish People,etc., I, ii, 174). 


if 
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strife between the Jews and Syrians in the city of Czsarea, and the 
trouble among the high priests and their followers in Jerusalem, can 
be so adjusted to the years 48 and following that they present no 
difficulty whatever with the view that Felix was recalled in 55 A. D.3 

2. Lhe combination.— At one other point the accounts of Josephus 
and Tacitus concerning Felix touch each other. In the Antiquities, 
XX, viii, 9, Josephus says: ‘ Now, when Porcius Festus was sent as 
successor to Felix by Nero, the principal of the Jewish inhabitants of 
Cesarea went up to Rome to accuse Felix; and he would certainly 
have been brought to punishment for his offenses against the Jews, had 
not Nero yielded to the importunate solicitations of his brother Pallas, 
who was at that time held in the greatest honor by him.” While 
Tacitus states (Anna/s, xiii, 14, 15) that Pallas was dismissed from 
Nero’s court shortly before the date at which Britannicus completed 
his fourteenth year. Britannicus was born February 13, 41, so that 
this date would be February 13, 55. This year 55 is also fixed by the 
names of the consuls, so that the year 56 does not begin until Axna/s, 
xiii, 25. 

By combining these two data, one from Josephus and one from 
Tacitus, we seem to ascertain that Felix’ recall from the procurator- 
ship of Judea preceded February 13, 55, because after that time his 


brother Pallas, by whose intercession Felix was saved from punish- 
ment, had no influence at Nero’s court. Felix was recalled by Nero; 
but Nero became emperor October 13, 54. Then between October 
13, 54, and February 13, 55, a period of four months, and a time of 
closed navigation on the Mediterranean Sea, there seem to fall, on 


3On this point Professor McGiffert says (p. 358): “ Josephus’ apparent ignorance 
touching Felix’ presence and authority in Palestine before the year 52 probably 
explains the fact that he relates most of the deeds which he ascribes to Felix, includ- 
ing his victory over the Egyptian referred to in Acts 21: 38, in connection with the 
reign of Nero. At any rate, in view of that ignorance it is clear that no valid argu- 
ment against the earlier date for Paul’s arrest can be drawn from the fact that such 
events are connected by Josephus with Nero’s reign.” Thus, easily and successfully, 
does the advocate of the earlier date put aside the argument which Professor Ramsay 
(Expositor, March, 1897, p. 207) pronounced “ conclusive” against him. 

Some eight days after Paul’s arrest in Jerusalem the Acts (24:10) reports him as 
saying to Felix: ‘ Forasmuch as I know that thou hast been of many years (é« roAAG@v 
érév) a judge unto this nation,” etc. Upon the current view the “‘ many years” are six, 
namely, 52-58 A. D. Upon the view of the earlier date, with Tacitus’ time for Felix’ 
accession, the years are five or six, from 48 to 53 or 54. So this passage does not 
stand in the way of the scheme of earlier dates. The “ many years” seems an extrava- 
gant statement in either case; perhaps Paul’s exact words were not preserved. 
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Josephus’ representation, the recall of Felix, the appointment of his 
successor, Festus, the journey of the Jewish deputation to Rome to 
accuse Felix, the journey of Felix to Rome, the trial and acquittal of 
Felix, and the downfall of Pallas. Now, on no theory of prodadilities 
could these events have taken place in this brief period under these 
circumstances ; and on the basis of probabilities, when specific informa- 
tion is not attainable, must history be written. 

The difficulty here is not squarely met either by Holtzmann or by 
McGiffert, while Blass and Harnack add another year to the period for 
these events, on the authority of Eusebius’ Chronicle, but contrary to 
Tacitus’ explicit dating. Advocates of the current view, the scheme 
of later dates, explain away Josephus’ datum here, in one of two ways : 
either that Josephus was wrong in stating that Pallas was still in favor 
at Nero’s court when he secured Felix’ acquittal, or that he was wrong 
in stating that Pallas was the medium of the acquittal. It is not 
unreasonable to suppose that Pallas, after his dismissal by Nero, may 
still have had sufficient influence at court——he was one of the wealth- 
iest men in Rome—to secure his brother Felix’ release. But this does 
not seem quite probable, for Pallas had been dismissed by Nero because 
he was Agrippina’s right-hand man in a plot to overthrow Nero and 
make Britannicus emperor in his stead. He certainly was not restored 
to favor, and seven years later was put to death by poison at Nero’s 
bidding. Once during these years he was brought to trial on another 
conspiracy charge, but was acquitted, as it was a clear case of blackmail 
(Annals, xiii, 23). 

It is perfectly plain that Josephus is wrong at some point in his 
account. It may be in regard to the just-mentioned position or influ- 
ence of Pallas. But the advocate of the earlier date has recourse to 
another explanation. Assuming as correct Tacitus’ account that Felix 
began his procuratorship in 48 A. D., Josephus’ account of the events 
of Felix’ term of office has to be readjusted. It may be simply a 
part of this displacement (see above) that Josephus has made Nero, 
instead of Claudius, issue Felix’ recall. Felix was recalled for his 
maladministration ; so it may as well have been by Claudius as by 
Nero. This explanation corrects Josephus in but one point instead of 
two. The recall might then be placed early enough to admit of the 
above-named events taking place before February 13, 55. It appears 
from Antiguities, XX, viii, 8-10, that there was an interval between 
Felix’ withdrawal and Festus’ arrival at Judea, when there were vio- 
lent disturbances in Jerusalem because ‘“ there was nobody to punish 
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them, but these things were done with impunity, as in a city with- 
out a government.” Festus may not have been for some months 
appointed Felix’ successor, or, if soon appointed, he may have had to wait 
until navigation opened in 55 before he went to his province, for he 
arrived in Judea in the summer. Paul was given hearing during the 
month or two months following, and was started on his prison journey 
to Rome in the late summer or early autumn (cf. Acts 27:1, 7, 9). 

If Festus became procurator in 55 A. D., his term of office lasted 
several years, perhaps to 61 A.D. The next procurator was Albinus, 
and his term of office began not later than four years before the out- 
break of the Jewish War (Jewish War, VI, v, 3) in 62 A.D. (Jewish War, 
II, xiv, 4); it may have been some years earlier. There is no diffi- 
culty whatever in so arranging the terms of office of Festus and Albi- 
nus. Josephus has recorded for these years a proportionate amount of 
events (Antiquities, XX, viii, 9-11; ix, 1-7; Jewish War, II, xiv, 1). 


EV. 


In the section just closed we have been comparing two dates for 
the recall of Felix and the accession of Festus: the date suggested by 
Josephus’ account, which is anywhere from 57 to 61 A. D., commonly 
now regarded as 60 A. D. ;* and the date suggested by Tacitus’ account, 
partly in combination with Josephus (Antiquities, XX, viii, 9), which is 
55 A.D. 

A third date seems to be given us by the Chronicle of Eusebius, the 


4Schiirer (Jewish People, etc., I, ii, pp. 182-4), after an extended discussion of the 
matter, concludes: ‘‘An exact and certain determination of .the year in which Felix 
was recalled is clearly impossible. Most of recent investigators assume A. D. 60 as 
the most probable date There is, at least, a possibility of assuming the year 
57, and soit is evidently possible to assign the removal of Felix to A.D. 59. It is 
most correct to say with Wurm, ‘at the earliest in A. D. 58, at the latest in A. D. 61, 
most probably in A. D. 60.’” Professor Ramsay, writing in the Zxfositor, May, 1896, 
under the heading, “A Fixed Date in the Life of St. Paul,” supposed that he had fixed 
the year 57 A.D. as the date of Paul’s last journey to Jerusalem and arrest, so that 
Felix’ recall would fall in 59 A.D. His argument was based on the passage, Acts 
20:5-7, which he regarded as unquestionably establishing the fact that the passover 
of that year fell on Thursday, which was the case in 57 A. D., but in no other approxi- 
mate year. The certainty of this grew dim, however, and in the Zxfosttor of March, 
1897, he admits that it may have been Wednesday, instead of Thursday, on which 
this particular passover fell, and that would be the case in §4 A.D. So that he now 
says 54 or 57 for the year of Paul’s arrest, 56 or 59 for the recall of Felix, although 
still preferring the later dates. After all, the argument seems too minute and exact 
to use as determinative. : 
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year 56 A. D., or, to be more exact, the second year of Nero, which 
was October 13, 55, to October 13, 56. The Acts incidents of Paul’s 
relations to Festus and removal to Rome, assigned as they are to the 
summer and autumn, point to the year 56. If the Chronicle were final 
authority on the matter, since it alone gives a specific date for the 
event, we should have the problem solved and the controversy settled. 
Harnack thinks that this is what should be done, and Blass, too, seems 
to think so. Harnack says: “The statements of the Chronicle of 
Eusebius are in all matters so trustworthy for the post-Christian period 
that he who questions them must give his reasons therefor. Thereare, 
of course, cases in which doubt is legitimate ; therefore discrimination 
is necessary. If now, as in this case, out of his five figures for the 
Jewish procurators three are free from objection, and since it is natural 
to suppose that the Chronicle of Africanus is the source for these dates 
of the secular history, only very strong reasons should lead us to aban- 
don the Eusebian chronology. This chronology was, demonstratedly, 
already a matter of interest in the second century, and to obtain the 
exact date for the entrance upon office of Felix and Festus could with- 
out difficulty have been accomplished at the beginning of the third 
century in Palestine.” The optimism of the last sentence is hardly a 
satisfactory estimate of historical conditions at the beginning of the 
third century. If it then was so easy to determine with exactness such 
minor dates as the beginning of Felix’ and Festus’ procuratorships, 
why were not the more important dates of the first century accurately 
determined: as, for example, the dates of Jesus’ birth, of Jesus’ death, 
of the death of Peter and of Paul, and of the outbreak of the Neronian 
persecution ? The Eusebian dates for the five procurators seem to be: 
Cumanus, mentioned as ruling in 48 (as procurator of all Judea); 
Felix, appointed in 50; Festus, appointed in 55 (56); Albinus, in 
60 (61); Florus, in 63 (64). There is nothing to oppose the dates 
assigned to Cumanus, Albinus, and Florus, that is true; but neither is 
there anything to show that they are precisely right, while in the case 
of Felix’ and Festus’ dates there is conflicting testimony, for Eusebius’ 
Chronicle is here positively opposed both by Tacitus and by Josephus. 

But how much assurance have we that these dates which we call Euse- 
bius’ dates are, in fact, those which he preferred to any others? The 
dates of these procurators are from Jerome’s version (381 A.D.) of 
Eusebius’ Chronicle, not from the original Chronicle itself (circa 325 
A. D.), so that a period of some fifty-six years lies between them. It is 
understood, also, that Jerome worked upon Eusebius’ Chronicle, not as 
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a translator only, but also asa chronographer. The changes which he 
made cannot be fully known. Further, the Armenian version of Euse- 
bius’ Chronicle, which is assigned to the fifth century, differs in many 
cases by years from the Jerome version, making Cumanus 47; Felix, 
51; Festus,54; Albinus, 59 (60); Florus, 62 (63). And, finally, the 
variations of the MSS. of the Chronicle put one in despair of arriving at 
any certainty as regards exact years. Let one make a comparison of 
the Chronicle as it appears in the editions of Schoene (1866), of Migne 
(1846), and of Mai (1833), if one wishes to get an idea of the situation.® 
The general value of the Chronicle for determining the consecution of 
events and their approximate dates is not here questioned. ‘The con- 
tention is only that the exact year of Felix’ recall should not be settled 
by the Chronicle against the testimony of Tacitus and Josephus. The 
Eusebian dating favors the Tacitus date as against the Josephus date ; 
butin order that Harnack may support Eusebius against Tacitus, he 
has to accuse Tacitus of an error of a year (@. ¢., 56 instead of 55), in 
the matter of the birthday of Britannicus, mentioned in Aznad/s, xiii, 15. 
But that is impossible, for the year 55 is fixed by Britannicus’ age, for 
that birthday was the one at which he would assume the /oga virilis 
and so become specially dangerous to Nero, who poisoned him within 
a few weeks or months ; it is fixed also by the names of the consuls of 
the year. 

The issue, therefore, seems to lie between the earlier date 55 of Taci- 
tus, supported somewhat by Eusebius and by two passages of Josephus 
(Antiquities, XX, viii, 5,9), and the later date 57-61, probably 60, 
favored by Josephus’ general narrative. 


5 Harnack himself says: “It is common to place no reliance upon ome year in the 
best chronologies, since they reckon the years of the emperors differently.” And Ramsay 
(Expositor, March, 1897) says: “At present it seems to me that we must choose between 
Eusebius and Josephus; and I am confident that everyone who is used to historical 
criticism must feel that Josephus is a much higher authority. The method of arranging 
events in a brief chronological table presented peculiar difficulties in ancient times, 
owing not only to the immense variety of eras, of ways of expressing dates by annual 
magistrates’ names, by years of kings and emperors, etc., but also to the variation in 
the beginning of years (sometimes during the spring, sometimes at the autumn equi- 
nox, sometimes the first of January, etc.). Every historical student knows by experi- 
ence how difficult it is even now to reduce a date by some ancient era to the proper 
year of our chronology ; volumes by the score have been spent on this task, and many 
controversies, which are still raging, turn on this difficulty. Every student knows 
also how many mistakes: of this kind exist in Jerome’s Latin version of Eusebius’ 
Chronicle (and the additions), as well as in the Armenian version. Moreover, MSS. of 
such a chronicle are peculiarly liable to errors of misplacement.” 
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There is one further matter to be mentioned in this connection. 
The discussion has raised anew the question as to the date of Paul’s 
death. Holtzmann, Harnack, Jiilicher, and still earlier Wendt and 
Wieseler, have assigned the death of Paul to the year 64, in connection 
with the outbreak of the Neronian persecution. McGiffert places the 
death in 58, partly because he thinks the ending of the Acts requires 
this, and partly to clear the way for Peter’s period of activity at Rome; 
but this view will hardly win acceptance. Current chronological 
schemes assign the death of Paul to any year from 65 to 68. 

The arguments for assigning Paul’s death to the year 64 are 
very strong. It is unquestioned that Paul died in the Neronian per- 
secution, also that that persecution began in the middle of 64. There 
is no reason to think that the persecution lasted long ; on the con- 
trary, popular feeling must have soon reacted against it. The great 
probability, therefore, is that Paul was put to death in 64; the tradi- 
tional manner of his execution is hardly an argument against this, for 
there are no means of knowing how all were killed, and Paul’s Roman 
citizenship or distinction might have been the occasion of beheading 
in his case. 

The popularity of the later date for Paul’s death, 68 (67), is prob- 
ably due in large measure to the fact that it is placed there by 
the Eusebian Chronicle. While that is so, the rea/ testimony of the 
Chronicle is to the early date 64, for it assigns Paul’s death (and Peter’s) 
to the outbreak of the Neronian persecution, which was in fact in 64, 
although the Chronicle puts it in 68 (67). The association of the death 
with the beginning of the persecution is a much more trustworthy 
datum than the naming of a year which is unquestionably wrong for 
the outbreak of the persecution. This gives us quite certainly the 
year 64 for Paul’s death.° 

The choice of 68 (67) instead of 64 for Paul's death has been also to 
some extent due to the apologetic need for a few years after Paul’s first 
Roman imprisonment, which in current chronological schemes ended 
in 63, for the journeys of Paul reflected in the pastoral epistles, and 


© Harnack is of the opinion that the mistake in Eusebius at this point is due to 
his acceptance of the widespread early tradition that the twelve apostles remained in 
Jerusalem for twelve years after Jesus’ death, 7. ¢., until 42 A. D., and that Peter then 
worked for twenty-five years in Rome, z. ¢., until 67 or 68; and inasmuch as Eusebius 
understood that Peter and Paul suffered martyrdom at about the same time, Paul’s death 
was assigned with Peter’s to this late date. 
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for the genuineness of the epistles themselves. But even if the release 
from the first imprisonment was in 63, it would be the spring of that 
year (cf. Acts 28:11-16, 30), and more than a year of liberty would 
fall to Paul before the burning of Rome on July 19, 64; this period 
would be sufficient for the events and genuineness of the epistles to 
Timothy and Titus. Of course, if the scheme of earlier dates for the 
whole apostolic age were taken, it would leave from 58 to 64, six 
whole years, for these things. It would also be possible to assign to 
that long period the work of Peter at Rome for which Professor 
McGiffert argues so strongly ; for that purpose Paul need not have 
been dead, but only permanently absent from the city, and that he 
seems to have been. 


We have seen that there is much evidence to support the revived 
chronology, and that there are some gains in accepting it. But it is 
not at all clearly the correct chronology; the problem is one of great 
complexity, and the balance swings almost evenly between the two 
views. Perhaps for practical purposes it is better to continue for the 
present in our adherence to the current scheme of dates, with the hope 
that clearer light may later fall from some quarter upon the problem. 
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PART III." 
THE SOCIAL LIFE OF THE JEWS. 
I. 
GENERAI. CHARACTERISTICS OF JEWISH CIVILIZATION. 


DOLLINGER, Gentile and Few, Vol. II, Pt.2; STAPFER, Palestine in the Time of 
Christ; SEIDEL, ln the Time of Fesus; SCHURER, Div. II, Vols. I, Il; EprERs- 
HEIM, Life and Times of Jesus the Messiah, Vol.1; HUuIDEKOPER, Fudaism at 
Rome; FRIEDLANDER, Das Fudenthum in der vorchristlichen griechischen Welt; 
Manarry, Greek Life and Thought; The Greek World under Roman Sway, chap. 3; 
EWALD, Vol. V; KUENEN, Religion of Jsrae/, Vol. III, chap. 11; DROYSEN, Geschichte 
des Hellenismus; HATCH, Jnfluence of Greek Ideas and Usages upon the Christian 
Church; Studia Biblica,1, chap. 3; DELITZscH, Hebrew New Testament, Introduction; 
Roserts, Greek the Language of Christ and his Apostles. 


§ 25. I. PALESTINE IN THE TIME OF CHRIST. 
Situ, Historical Geography of the Holy Land, 5-41. 


1. Population. 2. Roads. 3. Towns. 4. The country. 5. The 
local coloring of the New Testament. 


§ 25A. Il. THE STRUCTURE OF SOCIETY. 

STAPFER, 117-37 ; EDERSHEIM, efc., Vol. I, 84-92. 

1. The fundamental principle in Jewish social life. 2. The priests. 
3. The aristocracy. 4. The people at large. 4. Slaves. 5. For- 
eigners. 


§ 26. Ill. THE LANGUAGE OF PALESTINE IN THE TIME OF CHRIST. 

ScHUrRER, Div. II, Vol. I, 8-10; ROBERTS, chap. 1; KauTscH, Hebraica, Vol. I, 
98 seg. 

1. Arguments for Hebrew. 2. Arguments for Greek. 3. Argu- 
ments for Aramaic. 4. Most probable view. 

*The preceding portion of this article appeared in the February number, pp. 
120-25. 
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§ 27. IV. HELLENISTIC INFLUENCES. 

ScuHurer, Div. II, Vol. I, 11-56; EwALp, History of Israel, Vol. V, 235-67. 

1. The history of Hellenism in Palestine. 2. Hellenism on the east 
of Jordan. 3. Hellenistic influences in the Jewish territory. 4. Its 
visible traces. 5. The Jewish reaction. 6. Hellenism and New Tes- 
tament history. 


§ 28. Vv. THE DISPERSION. 

WEsTCOTT, in Dictionary of the Bible; SCHURER, Div. II, Vol. II, 219-81; 
SEIDEL, 163-88 ; EDERSHEIM, Vol. I, 3-83; HOLTZMANN, 177-85. 

1. “Greeks and Hebrews.” 2. History of the dispersion. 3. Its 
two tendencies. 4. Characteristics of a Jewish colony. 5. The dis- 
persion and the heathen (Horace, Satires,1: 4, 142 seg.; PERSIUS, 
Satires, 5:178-84; JUVENAL, Satires, 3: 12-16; 14:96-106; SENECA, 
quoted by AucustinE, De Civitate Dei, 6:11). 6. Political position 
of the members of the dispersion. 7. Proselytes. 8. Alexandrian 
Jews. 9. The dispersion and Christianity. 


Il. 
DOMESTIC LIFE. 


BENZINGER, Hebraische Archdologie, 97-177, 224-49; NOwAcK, Hebrdische 
Archéologie, 159-97; EDERSHEIM, Sketches of Jewish Social Life; Life and Times of 
Jesus the Messiah; BRULL, Trachten der Juden; STAPFER, Palestine in the Time of 
Christ; SMITH, Dictionary of the Bible, article Marriage; KitTTo, Cyclopedia, article 
Education; DELITzscH, A Day in Capernaum; GEIKIE, Life and Words of Christ, 
Vol. I, chap. 12; DOLLINGER, Gentile and Jew, Vol. II, Pt. 2; SCHURER, Div. II, Vol. 11; 
SPENCER, Descriptive Sociology, Vol. VIL; Simon, L’Education et Pinstruction des 
enfants chez les anciens Juifs; WEILL, La Femme juive; STERN, Die Frauin Talmud; 
PERLES, Hebrew Characteristics; JEssuP, Woman in the Orient; W. ROBERTSON 
SMITH, Kinship and Marriage in Early Arabia; THOMSON, The Land and the Book; 
NEIL, Pictured Palestine; TRISTRAM, Zastern Customs in Bible Lands; TRUMBULL 

Oriental Social Life. 


§ 29. I. THE JEWS IN PRIVATE LIFE. 


EDERSHEIM, Life, etc., Vol. I, 621 sog., Vol. II, 209 seg.; TRISTRAM, 80-5, 155 
seg.; STAPFER, 190-201; NEIL, chap. I. 


1. Chief characteristics of the Jew. 2. Clothing. 3. Baths. 4. 
Meals. 5. Social intercourse. 6. Etiquette. 
§ 30. 11. THE HOME. 


TRISTRAM, chap. 4; EDERSHEIM, Social Life, chap. 6; Life, etc., Vol. 1, 501-3; 
STAPFER, 172-81. 


1. Architecture among the Jews. 2. The house. 3. Furniture. 
4. Housekeeping. 5. Servants. 
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§ 31. 111. WOMEN AND MARRIAGE. 

EDERSHEIM, Zife, etc., Vol. 1, 352-5, Social Life, chap. 9; STAPFER, 146-65 ; 
HERSHON, Zalmudic Miscellany. 

1. Position of the Jewish woman. 2. Property rights. 3. Betrothals. 
4. Marriage. 5. Weddings. 6. Divorce. 


§ 32. IV. THE REARING OF CHILDREN. 

EDERSHEIM, Life, efc., Vol. I, 227-34; Social Life, chaps. 7, 8; STAPFER, 139-46; 
Jessup, Children in the Orient, Biblical World, December, 1897; BENZINGER, 
147-59; SCHURER, Div. II, Vol. II, 46-52. 

1. Birth and early years. 2. Parents and children. 3. Laws of 
inheritance. 4. The attainment of majority. 5. Elementary instruc- 
tion. 6. Higher schools. 


§ 33. V. THE LAST THINGS. 

EDERSHEIM, Social Life, chap. 10; Life, etc., Vol. I, 554-7; Vol. II, 316-24; 
STAPFER, 165-71; HOLTZMANN, 163-7. ; 

1. Jewish conception of death. 2. The last offices. 3. Funerals. 
4. Burial. 5. Mourning. 

III. 
THE ECONOMIC LIFE OF THE JEWS. 

EDERSHEIM, Sketches of Jewish Social Life, chaps. 9, 12; STAPFER, Palestine in 
the Time of Christ, 202-32; DELITZSCH, Jewish Artisan Life; HERZFELD, Geschichte 
des jiidischen Handels; MERRILL, Galilee in the Time of Christ; BENZINGER, Hebrdische 
Archiologie, 32-40; NOWACK, Hebriaische Archaologie, 178-277; SPENCER, Descriptive 
Sociology, Vol. VIL; MADDEN, Cotns of the Jews. 

§ 34. I. AGRICULTURE. 

STAPFER, 218-28; Dictionary of the Bible, article Agriculture; BENZINGER, 
205-13. 

1. Palestine as an agricultural land. 2. Forms of agriculture in 
the time of Jesus. 3. Implements. 4. Domestic animals. Land 
tenure. Rabbinical provisions for agriculture. 


§ 35. 11. COMMERCE. 

NOWACK, 247-50; BENZINGER, 218-23; EDERSHEIM, Social Life, chap. 12. 

1. The prophets and commerce. 2. Commerce under the Macca- 
bees. 3. Rise of a new commercial class. 4. Rabbinical teachings as 
to commerce. 5. Chief articles of trade. 


§ 36. 111. MANUFACTURES. 

EDERSHEIM, Social Life, chap. 11; NOWACK,239-46; DELITZSCH, 7-53. 

1. Development of artisan life among the Jews as compared with 
that in the empire in general. 2. Universal apprenticeship. 3. The 
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social grade of different trades. 4. Division of labor. 5. Wages. 6. 
Guilds or similar unions of artisans. 
§ 37. IV. THE PROFESSIONAL CLASSES. 

STAPFER, 246-61; BENZINGER, 249-78; NOWACK, 251-78. 

1. Limitation of the present inquiry. 2. Lawyers. 3. Physicians. 
4. Architects and artists. 5. Musicians. 6. Professional charlatans. 
§ 38. V. MILITARY LIFE. 

BENZINGER, 356-63 ; NOWACK, 357-75. 

1. General attitude of the rabbis toward war. 2. Jewish soldiers 
of the empire. 4. Military science among the Jews. 5. Weapons. 
6. Fortifications. 

§ 39. VI. MONEY, WEIGHTS, AND MEASURES. 


ScHURER, Div. I, Vol. Il, 377-83; WILLIAMSON, Zhe Money of the Bible, chaps. 
3-6; MADDEN, Coins of the Jews, 285-310; STAPFER, 202-13; HOLTZMANN, I10-18 ; 
BENZINGER, 178-203; NOWACK, 198-220. 


1. History of Jewish money until the Maccabean period. 2. Coin- 
age under the Maccabees and Herods. 3. Comparative values of coins 
current in the time of Christ. 4. Systems of weights and their 
approximate equivalents. 5. Systems of measures and their approxi- 
mate equivalents. 6. The reckoning of time. 7. The calendar, civil 


and sacred. 


IV. 
THE RELIGIOUS LIFE OF THE JEWS. 


I. 
DEVELOPMENT AND GENERAL CHARACTERISTICS. 


MONTEFIORE, Zhe Religion of the Ancient Hebrews; W. ROBERTSON SMITH, The 
Religion of the Semites; ROBERTSON, Early Keligion of TJsrael; CORNILL, The 
Prophets of Israel; SCHULTZ, Old Testament Theology; WELUHAUSEN, History of 
Israel; Pharisier und Sadducéer; STADE, Geschichte des Volkes Israel; KUENEN, 
Prophets and Prophecy in Israel; BENZINGER, Hebrdaische Archdoiogte, 4; 
ScHURER, Zhe Jewish People in the Time of Jesus Christ, Div. Il, Vol. II, 1-43, 188- 
218; KEIM, Jesus of Nazara, Vol. I, 233-393; LIGHTFOOT, Commentary on Colossians. 
82-98, 349-419 ; HOLTZMANN, Weutestamentliche Zeitgeschichte, 157-61. 


§ 40. 1. MONOTHEISM. 

BRUCE, Apologetics, 176-91 ; MONTEFIORE, 31-54, 119-39; CORNILL, I-26. 

1. Early Jehovistic faith. 2. The mission of the prophet. 3. The 
influence of the captivity. 4. The incursion-of Hellenism. 5. The 
Maccabean reaction. 6. Fanatical monotheism. 
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§ 41. 11. SACRED PLACES. 
MONTEFIORE, 55-84; DRIVER, Commentary on Deuteronomy, chaps. 19-34. 


_ 1. The sacred places of the early Hebrews. 2. The rise of the 
priestly class. 3. The centralization of worship at the temple in 
Jerusalem. 4. The “high places.” 5. The influence of the captivity. 
6. The decentralizing influence of the dispersion and the study of the 
law. 7. The double religious current in the time of Jesus. 


§ 42. I]. THE PHARISEES. 

ScHURER, Div. II, Vol. II, 1-28; EDERSHEIM, Life, etc., Vol. I, 96, 97, 310-24. 

1. Origin and growth. 2. The nature and numbers of the frater- 
nity. 3. Their characteristic views. 4. Their importance in the time 
of Jesus. 5. The virtues and vices of Pharisaism. 6. The criticism 
of Jesus. 
§ 43. IV. THE SADDUCEES. 

JosEPHUS, xiii, 5:9; xviii, 1: 2-4. SCHURER, Div. II, Vol. II, 29-43; 
STAPFER, 265-84; HAUSRATH, Vol. I, 135-53. 

1. Origin and history. 2. Theircharacteristics. 3. Their relations 
to the Pharisees, the Romans, and the Jews at large. 
§ 44. V. OTHER POLITICO-RELIGIOUS PARTIES. 

ScHtrER, Div. II, Vol. II, 188-218; EbERSHEIM, Zzf, efc., Vol. I, 324-35; Dic- 
tionary of the Bible; SEIDEL, Jn the Time of Jesus, 128-46. 

1. The Essenes: their origin, organization, and tenets. 2. The 
alleged connection of Jesus with the order. 3. Herodians. 4. Zealots. 
5. Minor sects. 


Il. 
THE TEMPLE WORSHIP AND THE FEASTS. 


SCHURER, The Jewish People in the Time of Jesus Christ, Div. II, Vol. I, 207-305; 
WELLHAUSEN, “story of /srael; BENZINGER, Hebrdische Archdologie, 383-463; 
EWALD, Zhe Antiquities of Israel; EDERSHEIM, The Temple, Jts Ministry and Services; 
STAPFER, Palestine in the Time of Christ, 402-53; GREEN, The Hebrew Feasts; CAVE, 
The Scriptural Doctrine of Sacrifice and Atonement. 


§ 45. I. THE PRIESTHOOD. 


ScHURER, Div. II, Vol. I, 207-29; STAPFER, 426-35 ; EDERSHEIM, chap. 4. 

1. The original Hebrew priest. 2. The priesthood in the time of 
the kings. 3. The priesthood after Josiah and the captivity. 4. The 
high priest. 5. The organization and functions of the order. 6. The 
Levites. 7. The support of the priestly order. 8. The priesthood in 
the time of Jesus: its social status, prerogatives, and worth. 
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§ 46. 11. THE TEMPLE. 

JOSEPHUS, Anz., xv, 11:1-7.. EDERSHEIM, chaps. 2, 3; STAPFER, 403-39. 

1. History of the building. 2. General description of the Herodian 
temple. 3. Its services. 4. Its support. 5. Effect of its destruction. 


§ 47. 111. THE SACRIFICES. 

EDERSHEIM, chap. 5; EWALD, 23-71. 

1. The principle of sacrifice. 2. The daily sacrifice. 3. Private 
offerings. 4. The procedure. 5. The hierarchical monopolies. 


§ 48. IV. THE FEASTS. 

STAPFER, 440-53; EWALD, 354-69; EDERSHEIM, chaps. II—13. 

1. Passover. 2. Pentecost. 3. Day of Atonement. 4. Taber- 
nacles. 5. Dedication. 6. Purim. 7. Minor feasts. 


Ill. 
THE SYNAGOGUE AND LIFE UNDER THE LAW. 

ScHURER, The Jewish People in the Time of Jesus Christ, Div. I1, Vol. I, 306-79 ; 
Vol. II, 32-125; MIELZINER, J/utroduction to the Talmud; WEBER, Die Lehren des 
Talmud; EDERSHEIM, Sketches of Jewish Social Life, 249-80; Life and Times of Jesus 
the Messiah, Vol. 1, 430-50; Vol. II, 748-63, 770-96; FERGUSON, Zhe Synagogue 
Service in the Time of Christ; Palestine Exploration Fund, Report, 1878, 126 seg.; 
HAUSRATH, History of New Testament Times; FRIEDLANDER, Zur Entstehungs- 
geschichte des Christenthums; DELITZSCH, Hillel and Jesus. 

§ 49. I. THE SYNAGOGUE. 

ScHURER, Div. II, Vol. I, 52-83; EDERSHEIM, Zife, eéc., Vol. I, 430-50. 

1. The origin and purpose of the synagogue. 2. The building and 
its contents. 3. Officers: the archisynagogos, elders, chazzan, sheliach 
tstbur, the batlanim, the methurgeman. 4. The order of service: the 
shema, the reading of the law, the reading of the prophets, the prayers 
or eulogies, the address. 5. The synagogue in the dispersion. 


§ 50. 11. THE DEVELOPMENT OF LEGALISM. 

BRUCE, Apologetics, 279-97. 

1. The content of the term. 2. The origin of legalism. 3. Stages 
in its growth. 4. Its relations with ceremonial. worship. 5. The 
Thorah and its complements. 


§ 51. 111. RABBINISM. 


ScHURER, Div. II, Vol. I, 330-50; Brices, Biblical Study, 299-307 ; MIELZINER, 
266-80; ‘DELITZSCH, Jewish Artisan Life, 73-86; FARRAR, History of Interpretation, 
Lecture 2; EDERSHEIM, Life, efc., Vol. II, 791-6. 


1. The rabbi. 2. The doctrine as to Scripture. 3. Interpretation : 
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halacha, hagadah. 4. Doctrine of sin. 5. Immortality. 6. Righteous- 
ness. 7. Ceremonial cleanliness. 


§ 52. IV. THE ORAL LAW. 

ScHURER, Div. II, Vol. I, 351-63; SEIDEL, 98-112; MIELZINER, 120-9; STAP- 
FER, 386-402; EDERSHEIM, Life, efc., Vol. 11, 748-63, 777-87. 

1. The “hedge.” 2. The two schools of Shammai and Hillel. 3. 
Typical teaching: as to the Sabbath, prayer, marriage, angels, heathen 
culture. 4. The authority of the scribes. 5. Rabbinism after the fall 
of Jerusalem. 6. The attitude of Jesus towards the oral law. 


§ 53. V. POPULAR RELIGION. 

WENDT, Zhe Teaching of Jesus, Vol. 1, 33-45; EDERSHEIM, Life, efc., Vol. II, 
770-6. 

1. The extent of the influence of rabbinism. 2. Belief in magic. 
3. Other superstitions. 4. Nobler religious currents. 5. Almsgiving. 
6. The supremacy of religion. 


IV. 
THE MESSIANIC HOPE. 

ScHUrer, Zhe Jewish People in the Time of Jesus Christ, Div. Il, Vol. II, 126-87; 
Vol. III, 15-151, 321-81; KARPELES, Geschichte der jiidischen Literatur, Vol. 1; 
THoMSON, Books which Influenced Our Lord and His Apostles; CHARLES, The Book 
of Enoch; RYLE AND JAMES, Zhe Psalms of the Pharisees; DRUMMOND, Philo Judeus 
or the Jewish Alexandrian Philosophy; STANTON, The Jewish and the Christian 
Messiah; DRUMMOND, The Jewish Messiah; Briccs, Messianic Prophecy; DALMANN, 
Der leidende und der sterbende Messias. 

§ 54. I. THE LATER HEBREW POETRY. 

Scutr_ER, Div. II, Vol. III], 15-32; PorTER, Zhe Psalms of the Pharisees, Bibli- 
cal World, Vol. IV, 167. 

1. Late canonical psalms. 2. The later Wisdom literature. 3. The 
Psalms of Solomon. 


§ 55. Il. APOCALYPSES. 

STAPFER, 236-45; SCHURER, Div. II, Vol. III, 59-73. 

1. General character of this class of literature. 2. The Assumptio 
Mosis. 3. The Sibylline oracles. 4. The book of Enoch. 5. The 
book of Jubilees. 6. The apocalypse of Baruch. 7. Fourth Esdras. 
8. Testaments of the twelve patriarchs. 


§ 56. Ill. JEWISH PHILOSOPHY: PHILO. 


ScHURER, Div. II, Vol. III, 362-81; RENAN, History of the People of Israel, Vol, 
V, 299-326. [English translation by YONGE in “ Bohn’s Ecclesiastical Library.” ] 


1. The history of Philo. 2. His chief works. 3. His appropria- 
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tion of Greek philosophy. 4. His postulates and method. 5. His 
doctrine as to: @) God; 4) the Logos; c) the world. 6. Hisinfluence. 


§ 57. 1V. THE KINGDOM OF GoD. 
ScHwUrER, Div. II, Vol. 11, 154-83; CANDLISH, 7he Kingdom of God, 89-117. 
1. Criticism of data. 2. Conditions of membership. 3. Elijah. 
4. Regenerate and triumphant Judaism. 5. The Gentile world. 6. 
The time of its establishment. 7. Supernatural elements in the concep- 


tion as found in literature. 8. Popular expectations. 9. The hopes 
of the spiritual minority. 


§ 58. v. THE MESSIAH. 


EDERSHEIM, Life, etc., Vol. I, 160-79; SEIDEL, Jn the Time of Jesus, 147-62; 
GEIKIE, Life of Christ, 79-83; LUTGERT, Das Reich Gottes nach den synoptischen 
Evangelien, chap. 1. . 

1. The development of the hope. 2. His coming. 3. Supernat- 
ural nature. 4. Royalty. 5. Sufferings. 6. The resurrection of the 
dead and the triumph of the Messiah. 7. Popular expectations. 8. 
Jesus in the light of the Messianic hope. 


PART V. 
NEW TESTAMENT HISTORY. 
I, 
THE LIFE OF JESUS. 


ANTHONY, /utroduction to the Life of Jesus; ANDREWS, The Life of Our Lord; 
GILBERT, Zhe Students’ Life of Jesus; STALKER, The Life of Christ; EDERSHEIM, The 
Life and Times of Jesus the Messiah; FARRAR, The Life of Christ; Weiss, The Life of 
Christ; BEYSCHLAG, Das Leben Jesu; WENDT, Die Lehre Jesu, Vol. 1; Dictionary of 
the Bible (rev. Eng. ed.), Gospels; RUSHBROOKE, Synofticon; ABBOT and RUsH- 
BROOKE, Zhe Common Tradition of the Synoptic Gospels; WRIGHT, Synopsis of the 
Synoptic Gospels; RIDDLE-ROBINSON, Harmony of the Gospels in Greek; STEVENS 
and BuRTON, A Harmony of the Gospels for Historical Study; WUCK, Synopse der 
drei ersten Evangelien; WIESELER, Chronological Synopsis of the Four Gospels; 
CasPARI, Chronological and Geographical Introduction to the Life of Christ; HOLTz- 
MANN, Neutestameniliche Zeitgeschichte, 118-27. 


§ 59. I. THE CHRONOLOGY OF THE LIFE OF JESUS. 
1. The date of his birth. 


GILBERT, chap. 2; ANDREWS, I-35, 72-82; (SCHURER, Div. 1, Vol. II, 105-43; 
ZumPtT, Das Geburtsjahr Christi; WIESELER, 33-150; HUSCHKE, Census; STEIN- 
MEYER, Geburt des Herrn). 


a) The death of Herod I; 4) the star of the magi; ¢) the census of 
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Quirinius ; @) the fifteenth year of Tiberius and Luke 3: 23; ¢) John 
2:20; f) other possible data; g) the probable results. 

2. The date of his death. — 

ANDREWS, 35-51; WHIESELER, 324-75; SALMON, /ntroduction to the New Testa- 
ment, 245-57. 

a) The problem and its significance ; 4) reasons why the crucifixion 
could not have occurred on the day of the passover; ¢) contrary argu- 
ments; @) probable results. 

3. The length of his public ministry. 

GILBERT, chap. 5. 

a) The reason for conflicting views; 4) the various arrangements 
(quadri-, tri-, bipaschal) and their grounds ; ¢) the office of criticism ; @) 
the two tenable positions; ¢) the relation of the chronology to the 
order of events ; f) principal periods in the ministry of Jesus. 


§ 60. 11. THE EARLY YEARS OF JESUS. 

STAPFER, Jesus Christ before His Ministry; EDERSHEIM, Vol. 1, 217-34; FARRAR, 
chaps. 5-7. 

1. The historical character of the Christ. 2. His infancy. 3. His 
early life at Nazareth. 4. Legends of this period. (SALMon, /ntroduc- 
tion to the New Testament, 175-90.) 


§ 61. 111. THE BEGINNING OF THE PUBLIC MINISTRY. 

STALKER, 39-55; FARRAR, chaps. 8-11, 15; GILBERT, 117-57, 173-9. 

1. John the Baptist. 2. The baptism and temptation. 3. The 
first disciples. 4. The ministry in Judea and Samaria. 

§ 62. IV. THE GALILEAN MINISTRY. 

STALKER, chap. 5; FARRAR, chaps. 22, 30, 32, 35 ; GILBERT, chaps. 10, 12. 

1. Till the choice of the twelve. 

a) The renewal of evangelization ; 4) the character of his preaching; 
¢) the beginnings of the kingdom. 

2. Till the withdrawal to the north. 

a) The method of Jesus ; 4) the new character of his preaching ; ¢) 
miracles ; @) the break with the Pharisees; ¢) the break with the multi- 
tudes ; 7) the retreat. 

3. Till the final abandonment of Galilee. 

a) The growing revelation of himself; 4) the conviction of the 
twelve ; ¢) the exposition of Messiahship; @) the general results of 
the Galilean ministry. 
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HISTORY OF NEW TESTAMENT TIMES 


§ 63. Vv. THE PEREAN MINISTRY. 

STALKER, chap. 6; FARRAR, chaps. 43, 45, 48; GILBERT, chaps. 14, 15. 

1. The chronological difficulties of this period. 2. Its general 
character. 3. The visits to Judea. 


§ 64. VI. THE LAST WEEK. 

STALKER, chap. 7; FARRAR, chaps. 54, 55, 58, 61; GILBERT, 357-84. 

1. The arrangement of material. 2. The events of each day. 3. 
The betrayal. 4. The trial. 5. The crucifixion. 


§ 65. Vil. THE RESURRECTION. 

STALKER, 146-50; FARRAR, chap. 62. 

1. The data, 2. The orderof events. 3. The risen Christ. 4. The 
significance of the resurrection. 5. The ascension. 


II. 
THE APOSTOLIC AGE. 


WEIZSACKER, The Apostolic Age of the Christian Church; THATCHER, The Apos- 
tolic Church; MCGIFFERT, Zhe Apostolic Age; HOLTZMANN, Neutestamentliche Zeit- 
geschichte, 127-35; HARNACK, Chronologie der aljchristlichen Literatur bis Eusebius, 
Vol. 1, 233-43, 717 seg. (trans. Biblical World, Vol. IX, 385 seg.); CONYBEARE and 
Howson, 7he Life and Epistles of St. Paul; FARRAR, The Life and Work of St. Paul; 
STALKER, The Life of St. Paul; Hort, Judatstic Christianity; RAMSAY, The Church 
and the Roman Empire; St. Paul the Traveler and the Roman Citizen; SABATIER, 
The Apostle Paul; RENAN, St. Paul; The Aposties; SPITTA, Geschichte und Litteratur 
des Urchristenthums; SALMON, Jntroduction to the New Testament; PFLEIDERER, 
Paulinism; BuRtTON, Records and Letters of the Apostolic Age; WIESELER, Die 
Chronologie des apostolishen Zettalter; HATCH, Early Organization of the Christian 
Churches. 


§ 66. I. PRIMITIVE CHRISTIANITY AT JERUSALEM. 
WEIZSACKER, Vol. I, 43-75; MCGIFFERT, chap. 2. 


1. The period of waiting. 2. The beginning of propaganda. 3. 
The new problems resulting from growth. 4. Rudimentary organiza- 
tion. 5. Customs and institutions. 6. The relations with Judaism. 
7. The Stephen party. 8. The first persecution. [The epistle of 
James ?] 


§ 67. 11. THE BEGINNINGS OF UNIVERSAL CHRISTIANITY. 

STALKER, chaps. 2-4; FARRAR, chaps. 4, 10; WEIZSACKER, Vol. I, 79-101; 
Ramsay, St. Paul, chap. 2. 

1. The work of Philip. 2. Mission work among the dispersion. 3. 
Cornelius. 4. The founding of the church at Antioch. 5. The con- 
version of Saul. 
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§ 68. 111. THE LIFE AND WORK OF PAUL. 

1. Pauline Christianity. 

McGIFFERT, chap. 3; WEIZSACKER, Vol. II, 123-74. 

a) The place of experience in Paul’s teaching; 4) sin and right- 
eousness ; ¢) the work of Christ; @) the equality of faith; ¢) dynamic 
morality. 

2. The evangelization of Cyprus and Galatia. 

STALKER, 57-71; FARRAR, chaps. 19-21; RAMSAY, St. Paul, chap. 5. 

a) First symptoms of opposition to Paulinism; 4) the apostolic 
compact ; ¢) the first missionary tour. 

3. The evangelization of Europe. 

FARRAR, chaps. 24, 27; RAMSAY, St. Paul, chaps. 7, 11. 

a) New claims of Judaistic Christianity ; 4) The council at Jerusa- 
lem ; ¢c) The second missionary tour (Galatia, Macedonia, Achaia). [1 
and 2 Thessalonians. | 

4. The years of controversy and administration. 

FARRAR, chaps. 32, 33; RAMSAY, chaps. 12, 13; STALKER, chaps. 7-9. 

a) Judaistic propaganda ; 4) the Galatian defection [Galatians]; ¢) 
the third missionary tour ; @) special difficulties: in Corinth [1 and 2 
Corinthians], in Asia; ¢) the contribution and Paul’s plans for the 
future [Romans]; /) Paul’s last visit to Jerusalem. 

5. The years of imprisonment. 

FARRAR, chaps. 43, 45,47; RAMsAy, St. Paul, chaps. 14, 15. 

a) Thearrest at Jerusalem ; 4) the imprisonment at Cesarea; c) the 
voyage to Rome; @) the Roman imprisonment [ Philippians, Philemon, 
Colossians, Ephesians, 1 and 2 Timothy, Titus]; ¢) the death of Paul. 


§ 69. Vv. THE CHURCHES IN THE MIDDLE OF THE FIRST CENTURY. 

McGIFFERT, 506-55; BURTON, Records and Letters, 224-30. 

1. The fate of Paulinism. 2. Antioch. 3. Galatia. 4. Ephesus 
and Asia. 5. Macedonia. 6. Corinth. 7. Rome. 8. Organization. 
g. Interrelations. 10. Relations with heathenism. 

§ 70. VI. THE CHRISTIANITY OF THE SECOND HALF OF THE FIRST CEN- 
TURY. 

McGIFFERT, 636-72; HATCH, chap. 2. 

1. The work of the twelve [1 Peter ? 2 Peter? Jude?] 2. The rise 
of a Christian literature [ Hebrews, Mark, Matthew, Luke, Acts, Revela- 
tions, 1,2, 3 John? John]. 3. Ecclesiastical development. 4. Chris- 
tian life. 5. Tendencies in thought and organization. 
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VLADIMIR MAKOVSKY’S “COME UNTO ME.” 


THE original is Matt. 11: 28-30, 12: 14-21 translated into paint. The 
scene is laid just outside a large town among the Galilean hills, in the 
clear shining of the Syrian sun. The blind, the lame, the sore-hearted 
and weary ones of its populace press appealingly around the tall, white- 
robed Redeemer, who with omniscient gaze moves among them in the 
quiet majesty of his divine sympathy and helpfulness. The artist —a 
Russian —Vladimir Makovsky, who should not be mistaken for an older 
brother Constantin, painter of a very different class of pictures, repre- 
sents Christ as he utters the incomparable invitation, “Come unto me.” 

The picture throbs with the “sorrow of created things,” bridging 
the span of human life by the patriarchal figure bent with the weight 
of heavy years, and the sick little son, brought for healing, in the arms 
of an anxious Bedouin father. 

In the foreground a repentant woman prostrates herself prayerfully 
at the feet of the Master, hiding upon her arm the young face she 
shrinks from lifting to that of the Stainless One, who, knowing all her 
sad history, comes not to condemn, but graciously inspire to better living. 

The lowliest and the privileged in the social scale meet in the 
scene, on the common ground of human need. An Ethiopian raises 
reverently to his lips the border of the healing robe; at his side kneels 
a woman richly attired, whose face is eloquent with the urgency of her 
petition. 

There is told among the Russians a beautiful fable of a rare and 
wonderful plant that grows in the-lowland steppes, whose tender blos- 
soms are forever green, deathless, and free from all ravages of decay. 
Its sweetness is peculiar and has not its like upon the earth, to say 
nothing of its equal. The world is changed for him who breathes this 
ineffable fragrance. He is attuned to the harmony of the spheres. 
His wisdom is the widest, his knowledge the highest. The beasts of 
the field and the birds of the air divulge to him their secrets, and the 
song of the stars is his nightly inspiration. 

Something of this sweet story of the lonely, barren steppes and its 
analogous resemblance to his subject must have been in the artist’s 
mind when he painted this picture and thus depicted Him, that “tender 
plant and root out ofa dry ground,” who is become the Light and 
Life and Great Deliverer of men. JoHN PoweLL LENOx. 
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SERMON OUTLINES. 
4:5, 6 
** Walk in wisdom toward them that are without, redeeming the time. 


Let your speech be always with grace, seasoned with salt, that ye may know 
how ye ought to answer each one.’’ 


Introduction: Dangers threatening the readers. Paul’s way of 
linking profound doctrine with simple rules for daily conduct. Mean- 
ing of “walk” as a manner of life. Importance of speech as an index 
_of character and means of influence. “Those without” an apt desig- 
nation of the unsaved. 


Theme: THE CHRISTIAN’S WALK AND CONVERSATION TOWARD THE 


UNCONVERTED. 

I. The wisdom required.—The timetvis to be redeemed, every oppor- 
tunity “bought up” in order to save them. This calls for 

a. Intelligence. The foe is not insignificant. 

6. Honesty. Be scrupulously just in dealing with them. 

c. Winsomeness. Make the gospel attractive to those without it. 


Il. Zhe kind of speech needed. 

a. Graceful, “ with grace,” a fitting accompaniment to winning con- 
duct. 

6. Tactful, “with salt,” as instanced in’ Paul’s own speech and 
writings, ¢. g., in Philemon. 

¢. Loyal to gospel truth. agen when necessary, defensive 
when called upon to “answer each one.”’ 

This walk and conversation will make good witnesses for Christ in 
a sinful and unfriendly world. 


EXEGETICAL CRITICISM. 


The subdivisions a, 4, c, under I, seem to find no direct basis in the text, 
except in the case of a. The third belongs rather under II. A more careful 
study of “wisdom” would have suggested a treatment more true to the apos- 
tle’s thought. Under II, ¢c is likewise not justified by the passage. In place 
of it there ought rather to be a discussion of the end to be served by “grace” 
and “tact,” “that ye may know how,” etc. 

E. D. Burton. 


HOMILETICAL CRITICISMe 


The editors of THE BIBLICAL WORLD requested me to criticise the above 
plan homiletically merely. The exegetical criticism will be given by another. 
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It will be hardly possible fully to comply with this request. In the case of a 
textual plan, like this under consideration, homiletical and exegetical criti- 
cism must necessarily, to some extent, cover the same ground. In fact, cor- 
rect exegesis lies at the foundation of all good homiletical work. 

The introduction of this plan is somewhat faulty. There should be but 
one important thought in an introduction; if there are several, unity is 
thereby destroyed. Now we find in this introduction, besides the explanation 
of terms, four thoughts, any one of which is apparently as important as either 
of the others: (1) the “dangers threatening the readers” of the epistle 
from which the text is taken; (2) “ Paul’s way of linking profound doctrine 
with simple rules for daily conduct;” (3) ‘importance of speech as an 
index, of character;” and (4) as a “means of influence.” These thoughts, 
so far as we can discover, are in no way logically connected with each other. 
If each were unfolded, the result would be four unrelated discourses. This - 
introduction, therefore, is manifestly without unity. 

Moreover, an introduction should lead into the thought of the main prop- 
osition, or of the theme for discussion.. No one of the disconnected thoughts 
of this introduction leads into the theme here presented, except the fourth, 
“speech as a means of influence,” which is vitally related to the latter part 
of the theme, “Conversation toward the Unconverted ;” but the remainder 
of the introduction, so far as we can discover, has no logical connection with 
the theme. 

If the case were different — if each of these independent thoughts really 
led into the theme — even then this introduction would be quite faulty, since 
the minds of those listening to a discourse built upon this plan, instead of 
being fixed on one thought leading into the subject of discussion, would be 
distracted by four. One portico is usually better than four for any ordinary 
house. 

But the unrelated thoughts of this introduction are not even put together 
by themselves. Two of them are first presented, then we have the explana- 
tion of aterm. Two others, in a compound sentence, are now expressed, to 
be followed by the explanation of a phrase. 

The statements of this plan are not always felicitous, nor are they always 
clear. Paul did not link “profound doctrine with simple rules for daily con- 
duct,” but rather “simple rules for daily conduct” with “ profound doctrine.” 
He so presented moral laws as to reveal the fact that they were the inevitable 
effluence of ‘ profound doctrine.” ‘Meaning of ‘walk’ as a manner of life” 
is not a clear definition of the word ‘walk ;”’ it is only an obscure hint of a 
definition. 

Let us now notice the first main division, viz., ‘‘The Wisdom Required.” 
This is not a part of the theme— ¢hat speaks of ‘The Christian’s Wa/k.” We 
should have naturally expected here the discussion of the first thought of the 
theme. But this portion of the theme seems to be ignored, and a second 
theme is introduced, apparently suggested by the important word “ wisdom,” 
found in the text. This new theme is, ‘The wisdom required to make every 
opportunity our own in order to save those that are without.” This is a cor- 
rect statement of the case, if we understand the author. He now adds, “ This 
calls for,” z, ¢., the work of saving those that are without calls for (a) intelli- 
gence, (4) honesty, (c) winsomeness. This is a subordinate proposition of 
the first main proposition, ‘‘The Wisdom Required.” Our criticism is that 
the first part of the main theme is not really discussed at all; but, instead, 
another theme is discussed. We also find here, as in the introduction, that 
the statements are not sufficiently explicit, and, on that account, are not clear. 
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For instance, under the subhead “ Honesty,”’ the author says, “Be scrupu- 
lously just in dealing with them,” 2. ¢., with “those without.’ But the word 
“dealing” has such a variety of applications that we are left utterly in the 
dark as to the kind of dealing here referred to. And were it not for the 
phrase “winning conduct,” which we find under the second main division, 
we should not know what he intended to express by “ winsomeness.”’ 

The second main division, ‘The Kind of Speech Needed,” corresponds 
to the latter part of the theme, “Conversation toward the Unconverted.” 
We cannot criticise the author’s interpretation of the phrases “with grace” 
and “with salt; nor the meaning which he derives from the last words of 
the text. This belongs to the exegetical critic. But as the second division 
of the plan is strictly textual, and the last words of the text constitute a sub- 
ordinate sentence, (c) should be subordinate to (a) and (4), and not coérdinate as 
in the plan. And if the thought of the text is clearly understood and firmly 
grasped, it will be clearly seen that logic requires what grammar suggests. 
Sound logic and correct grammar are never at variance. 

Finally, there is only the suggestion of a conclusion, but the suggestion is 
a good one. Still, just what the phrase ‘unfriendly world” means is not 
very apparent. Unfriendly to what, or to whom? But what does the author 
of this plan propose to say in conclusion? What use is to be made of the 
truth which he has endeavored to bring out of the text? Our criticism is 
that this plan has no conclusion, only a good hint of one. 

We wish to say that the fundamental corfception of this plan is excellent. 
On the basis of it, we have no doubt that the author either has preached, or 
will preach, an excellent sermon. Still, by studying it, we are convinced 
that as a plan it might be improved. 

GALUSHA ANDERSON. 

THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 
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MATERIAL FROM ENGLISH LITERATURE ILLUSTRA- 
TIVE OF THE INTERNATIONAL SUNDAY-SCHOOL 
LESSONS. 


I, THE SABBATH. II. THE PRESENT AND THE FINAL DOOM 
OF THE GOOD AND THE WICKED. III. JOHN BEHEADED 
IV. CHRIST THE SON OF GOD. 


By PROFESSOR MYRA REYNOLDS, PH.D., 
The University of Chicago. 


I. The Sabbath.—A quaint poem on the Sabbath is Herbert’s “O, Day, 
most calm, most bright.” Vaughan in ‘“‘ Sun-Dayes”’ has conceits even more 
fanciful. Sundays are the steps by which we climb above the ages, the 
pulleys that draw us to heaven, lamps to light our “ heap of days,” hives of 
honey. Sunday is 

Transplanted paradise ; God’s walking houre ; 
The cool o’ the day! P 

Whittier in “ First-Day Thoughts ” gives a picture of “calm and cool and 
silence,” where are no organ, no hymn, no censer, no dim light, but where 
the still small voice speaks to the heart the law of God. In his ‘“ Pennsyl- 
vania Pilgrim” there is a beautiful description of the “ Fair First-Day Morn- 
ings:” 

With no peal 
To call them to the house of praise, 
The scattered settlers through green forest-ways 
Walked meeting-ward. 
Lowly before the Unseen Presence knelt 
Each waiting heart, till haply some one felt 
On his moved lips the seal of silence melt, 
Or, without spoken words, low breathings stole 
Of a diviner life from soul to soul. 

The real theme in this lesson, however, is not the Sabbath. It is rather 
the true relation between the external act and the spirit that prompts it. 
The Pharisees strictly observed set rules, but did not thereby really keep the 
Sabbath. Christ broke these rules, yet he and his disciples kept the Sabbath 
in the true sense. Crashaw has a trenchant, epigrammatic little poem which 
illustrates this thought of the right subordination of external to spiritual 
values : 


Two went to pray. Or rather say, 
One went to brag, the other to pray. 
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One stands up close, and treads on high, 
Where the other dares not send his eye. 
One nearer to God’s altar trod, 

The other to the altar’s God. 


The stress which the Pharisees put on formal observances, the spirit of 
which they failed to receive into their lives, finds further apt illustration in 
Herrick’s poem on “ A True Lent”: 


Is this a fast — to keep 
The larder lean, 
And clean, 
From fat of veals and sheep ? 
* * * * * 


No! ’tis a fast to dole 
Thy sheaf of wheat, 

And meat, 

Unto the hungry soul. 


It is to fast from strife, 
From old debate, 

And hate— 

To circumcise thy life. 


To show a heart grief-rent; . 
To starve thy sin, 
Not bin; 
And that’s to keep thy Lent. 
Such poems as these doubtless represent the real thought of the lesson 
more truly than do poems directly on the Sabbath. 


Il. Zhe present and the final doom of the good and the wicked.— A gen- 
eral statement of the theme of this lesson is that a man’s ultimate fate is 
determined by his character, but that in this life external circumstances may 
combine to give him more of prosperity or of adversity than properly belongs to 
him. The classic literary treatment of the relation between sin and its future 
punishment is Dante’s Divine Comedy. In its three parts the poem repree 
sents three possible attitudes of ‘the soul toward sin. In the “Inferno” the 
soul suffers for sins unrepented ; in the “ Purgatorio” consciousness of sin 
leads to an attempt to turn from sin; the “ Paradiso” represents the forgiven 
soul in happy union with God. 

In Milton’s Paradise Lost we have in the picture of the fallen angels a 
magnificent concrete representation of the final doom of those who fight 
against the will of God. The present doom of the wicked is symbolized by 
the expulsion of Adam and Eve from the Garden of Eden. The final salva- 
tion of those who accept Christ is portrayed in Paradise Regained. 

In Goethe’s Faust we have another great study of human destiny. In the 
first part is outlined the career of a soul delivered up to the mad pursuit of 
pleasure. He is willing to sell his soul for happiness. But desires reck- 
lessly and fearlessly followed lead to sins for which, even on this earth, his 
remorse is a doom almost as terrible as that awaiting him in the life to come. 
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In the second part of the poem there seems to be a change ; in some way not 
very clearly manifest, Faust is shown as less and less under the power of 
Satan, and in the end the angels of heaven rescue Faust’s soul, and the devil 
is baffled. 

In Southey’s Curse of Kehama the quaint motto, ‘Curses, like chickens, 
come home to roost,” gives the keynote of the play. 

“The New Jerusalem,” beginning ‘‘O mother dear, Jerusalem,” Faber’s 
“O Paradise,” and ‘“‘ The Pilgrims of the Night,’’ and “The Celestial Coun- 
try,” by Bernard de Cluny, are perhaps the best known of the poems on the 
joys of the saved in heaven. Portions of this last poem, as “ Jerusalem the 
Golden,” and ‘‘For Thee, oh Dear, Dear Country,” are used as hymns. 

The part of this theme that finds expression in modern literature is the 
present rather than the future doom of the wicked, and this doom is made 
internal and spiritual. However favoring external circumstances remain, the 
wicked man exemplifies the words of Milton’s Satan: ‘Which way I fly is 
hell; myself am hell.” Browning’s Andrea del Sarto, George Eliot's God- 
frey Cass in Sz/as Marner, and her-Tito Melemna in Romola, are good 
examples of the modern study of sin and its present results. 


III. John beheaded.—In this lesson superstitious terrors and weak love 
for an unworthy woman lead Herod to sacrifice a man who stands as the 
prophet of the thought that is to save the world, Evil is temporarily victori- 
ous, but the death of John, when taken in connection with the after-history of 
Herod and of the cause John championed, makes the true theme of this les- 
son, the success that lies hidden in some kinds of failure. ‘The failures of 
some men are eternities beyond the successes of others,’’ says George Mac- 
donald. The thought is expressed in some noble lines by Joaquim Miller: 

O great is the hero who wins a name; 
But greater, many and many a time, 
Some pale-faced fellow who dies in shame 
And lets God finish the thought sublime. 

Of Schill, the Prussian patriot who died in a vain attempt to liberate Ger- 
many, Wordsworth writes that, whether the nations shall count his name sub- 
lime or not, there is a Judge 

To whose all-pondering mind a noble aim, 


Faithfully kept, is as a noble deed ; 
In whose pure sight all virtue does succeed. 


Lowell, in ‘A Glance behind the Curtain,” makes Cromwell say: 


All true, whole men succeed; for what is worth 
Success’s name, unless it be the thought, 

The inward surety, to have carried out 

A noble purpose to a noble end, 

Although it be the gallows or the block. 


Lowell had strong sympathy with all who stood by the right at personal 
cost. In ‘‘ Kossuth” the hero says: 
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I was the chosen trump where through 
Our God sent forth awakening breath. 

Came chains ? Came death? The strain He blew 
Sounds on, outliving chains and death. 

See, also, his ‘‘Commemoration Ode” for a splendid tribute to those who 
gave life itself to seal their faith in some ideal good, who, set on fire from 
heaven, chose danger and disdained shame. In ‘The Present Crisis’ he 
comments anew /and in .a jubilant strain {on the real victory of those who 
perish for the right : 

Truth forever on the scaffold, Wrong forever on the throne — 
Yet that scaffold sways the future, and behind the dim unknown 
Standeth God within the shadow, keeping watch above his own. 

Wordsworth speaks with the same exalted confidence to Toussaint 
L’Overture, who, his cause overthrown, was himself dying in an unknown 
Paris dungeon : 


Though fallen thyself never to rise again, 

Live, and take comfort. Thou hast left behind 

Powers that will work for thee —air, earth, and skies — 
There’s not a breathing of the common wind 

That will forget thee. Thou hast great allies ; 

Thy friends are exultations, agonies, 

And love, and man’s unconquerable mind. 


IV. Christ the Son of God.— Christ, through his great works and his 
greater spirit, had planted deep in the hearts of his disciples a belief in his 
divine nature. To them he was the Son of the Living God. Arthur Hugh 
Clough has a poem in which he describes the eagerness of people to hear 


Jesus: 
Across the sea, along the shore, 
In numbers more and ever more, 
From lonely hut and busy town, 
The valley through, the mountain down, 
What was it ye went out to see, 
Ye silly folk of Galilee ? 


When the questioner finds that all the crowd hurries to see merely “a 
young man preaching in a boat,” he wonders still more and asks, ‘whence 
he hath learned to speak ? Who gave him his doctrine? Why is he pre- 
ferred to the recognized teachers of Israel?’”’ The answer is: 

He teacheth with authority, 
And not as do the scribes. 
Whittier in “Our Master” speaks of Christ as 
Most human and yet most divine, 
The flower of Man and God ! 
and closes with the invocation, 


O Lord and Master of us all! 
Whate’er our name or sign, 

We own thy sway, we hear thy call, 
We test our lives by thine. 
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We faintly hear, we dimly see, 
In differing phrase we pray ; 
But dim or clear, we own in Thee 
The Light, the Truth, the Way. 


Elizabeth Barret Browning in “‘The Dead Pan”’ represents Christ’s death 
on the cross as the supreme event by which his sole Godhead rose complete, 
and as a result of which all the false godsof heathen nations “fell down 
moaning”’ : 

All the false gods with a cry 
Rendered up their deity — 
Pan, Pan was dead. 
’Twas the hour when One in Zion 
Hung for love’s sake on a cross ; 
When His brow was chill with dying, 
And His soul was faint with loss ; 
When his priestly blood dropped downward, 
And his kingly eyes looked throne-ward, 
Then, Pan was dead. 


The real humanity and the divine power mingled in the nature of Christ 
are well expressed in Browning's “ Saul.’ David loves Saul and would save 
him, but feels himself impotent. In Christ alone is there salvation for Saul, 
and David exclaims, 

O Saul, it shall be 
A Face like my face that receives thee; a Man like to me 


Thou shalt love and be loved by, forever: a Hand like this hand 
Shall throw open the gates of new life to thee! See the Christ stand ! 


Best of all is the ‘“‘ Prologue”’ to Tennyson’s “‘ In Memoriam”’: 


Strong Son of God, immortal Love, 
Whom we, that have not seen thy face, 
By faith, and faith alone, embrace, 
Believing where we cannot prove ; 

* * * * * * * 


Thou seemest human and divine, 

The highest, holiest manhood, thou ; 
Our wills are ours, we know not how; 
Our wills are ours to make them thine. 
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Potes and @pinions. 


In Die christliche Welt of a recent issue, an evangelical paper for 
the educated of all vocations, Professor Dr. Adolf Harnack, reviewing 
Ecke’s book entitled Ritsch/ und seine Schule, makes two significant 
utterances which will be of much interest to readers of THE BIBLICAL 
Wor -p who are familiar with the importance of the Ritschlian move- 
ment in present religious thought. The one which will most interest 
biblical scholars refers to the incomparable dignity of Jesus Christ. 
Hermann, Professor of Theology in Marburg, and also a leading Ritsch- 
lian, has said that it is impossible for us to think of Jesus as highly 
as men once did. But Harnack, after justly praising Ritschl for his 
theism, his noble witness to the living God who is not interwoven with 
nature, declares : “There is no category (Gattungsbegrif’), be it reformer, 
prophet, founder of religion, etc., under which we dare subsume Jesus 
Christ.” This is a virtual admission of the uniqueness of the Son of 
Man. “There are manifold revelations, but for us there is only one 
Master and Lord,” Harnack concludes. These are weighty utterances 
from a leader, and are deeply significant of the trend of theological 
thought. 

The other remark has to do with the relation between philosophy 
and theology ; and its significance is due to the persistent and power- 
ful effort on the part of the Ritschlians heretofore to disengage the- 
ology from philosophy, on the grounds that the amalgamation of the 
two is the source of religious uncertainty and theological defeat. 
Beginning with the reserve clause that Ritschl had conquered specu- 
lative rationalism within evangelical theology, through a higher 
measure of historical insight — “driven it from the stage even’ — Har- 
nack proceeds as follows: ‘Speculative rationalism is now in process 
of transformation. When it has made history its own — ina higher 
sense] than Biedermann has done — when, hearkening and learning, 
it has appropriated the entire wealth of historical reality and indi- 
vidual peculiarity, it will return—there can be no doubt of this-— 
with seven spirits, and there will be no devil among them, but spirits 
of power, and of light. Then once again will there begin a hot bat- 
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tle, and if by that time the Ritschlian consideration of things has not 
broadened, and if it has not shaped more ecumenically its exclusive 
standpoint of revelation [italics ours]|—the Absolute is not she Alone 
(das Einzige), and under the same sun lie various zones — it will have 
a hard position. For, when we would reflect over history in its great 
features and tendencies, and desire to build something out of it, then 
are we all, whether believers in revelation or not, speculative rational- 
ists, and decidedly so whether we be ashamed of it or not. There 
is no other way for thinkers. GEorGE B. Foster. 
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Dr. Lyman Apporrt is publishing in the Outlook a series of articles 
on “The Life and Letters of Paul.” 


Dr. JoHN Henry Barrows delivered his lecture on “Natural 
Religion” at Harvard University February 18. 


Dr. SELAH MERRILL has been reappointed United States consul at 
Jerusalem, a post which he has formerly filled with distinction. 


Tue editors of THE BisLicaL WoRLD would like to know the address 
of Rev. John Gray, who some time ago sent them an article for pub- 
lication. 


“A WORKINGMEN’S Bible Class” of two hundred and fifty is the 
one distinguishing feature of the Ruggles Street Baptist Church of 
Boston. 


Rev. Geo. L. RoBINnson, Pu.D., Professor of Old Testament Exegesis 
in Knox College, Toronto, has been called to, and has accepted, the 
same chair in McCormick Theological Seminary, Chicago. 


UNIFORM prayer-meeting topics for 1899 have already been adopted 
by the Baptist Young People’s Union of America, the Young People’s 
Society of Christian Endeavor, and the Epworth League. 


The Christ of Yesterday, Today, and Forever is the title of a new 
volume by Rev. Ezra H. Byington, D.D., whose fame has already been 
established by his Zhe Puritan in England and New England. 


THE Chicago Bible Society is taking steps to issue, in as cheap 
form as the Authorized Version, the Revised Version. This will 
answer a loud call from the more intelligent Bible students and workers. 


Rev. Francis H. Row ey, of the First Baptist Church, Fall 
River, Mass., has been delivering a series of addresses to the Men’s 
Club of the church upon Christ’s teaching upon various social matters. 
This sort of organization and preaching is especially fitted for Sunday 
evenings and need not be confined to city churches. ‘The Congrega- 
tional Church of Morris, IIl., is successfully pursuing the same plan. 
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Rev. J. L. CAMPBELL, Pastor of Lexington Avenue Baptist Church, 
New York city, is the conductor of an educational and pleasure pil- 
grimage to Palestine and southern Europe. The party, especially 
designed for pastors, will sail March 5. 


Dr. J. J. DorpeEs, formerly professor of New Testament exegesis 
in the University of Utrecht, died December 16 at the advanced age 
of eighty years. The New Testament chairs of the Universities of 
Utrecht, Groningen, and Leyden are today filled by former pupils of 
Dr. Doedes. 


PROFESSOR Dr. A. SCHLATTER has been called from Berlin to a 
newly established sixth chair of theology in the University of Tiibin- 
gen. This was done in response to loud popular demand in Wiirtem- 
berg for an element of conservatism in a faculty almost wholly made 
up of men of the liberal type. 


THE Moody Bible classes are a phenomenon in Chicago. As 
reported in the Standard of February 12, there are in all five classes 
during the week, omitting, of course, Wednesday evening, which is 
Chicago’s church prayer meeting night. In these five classes the 
average weekly attendance is 3,700. They represent 300 religious 
organizations, and twenty-five denominations. Every class of society 
is represented, including even ministers and theological students. A 
great and renewed interest in Bible reading and study is reported in 
the most unexpected quarters, and by the unlikeliest of people. 


A NEw hospital erected in the suburbs of Jerusalem by the Lon- 
don Society for the Spread of the Gospel among Jews is meeting seri- 
ous opposition from the Jewish population, instigated by the rabbis. 
The hospital was opened in the city years ago, and was'so largely pat- 
ronized by the Jewish people as to make necessary a larger building 
for their accommodation. The cause of their opposition was the fol- 
lowing inscription: ‘Hospital of the Society for Spread of Chris- 
tianity among Jews.” This aroused the indignation of the rabbis, 
who issued a powerful edict against the institution, threatening with 
ban any Jew who enters it as a patient or attendant. 


Tue Young Men’s Christian Association of Bridgeport, Conn., 
maintains a very successful Bible school. Its courses are of three 
divisions: devotional, practical, and evangelistic. Beginning with a 
class of six men, it has grown in four years to a memberhip of 246. 
The majority of the teachers have been graduates of the training 
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school in Springfield. The work is under the general supervision of 
J. W. Cook, the secretary, to whom much of its success is due. 

The following are some of the courses: “ Miracles of our Lord,” 
“The Life of Christ,” ‘Men of the Bible,” ‘“ General View of the 
Bible.” In addition there are special courses for workers. 


YIDDISH is the jargon of European Jews. It is a conglomerate of 
Judeo-German, containing a residuum of Hebrew words and phrases, 
and abounding in colloquial expressions from various quarters of the 
world. The Hebrew scriptures have never been translated into this 
curious tongue, and so have never been accessible to the pure Yiddish 
population of the continent. It now appears that a Jewish missionary 
of the city of London mission has translated the whole of the Old 
Testament into a purified Yiddish. It is now merely the question of 
raising funds to publish this work — and they should be forthcoming 
instantly —when this exceedingly important work will be distributed 
among the millions of Yiddish-speaking Jews in Europe and America. 


Dr. Cart W. BELSER died in Denver, Colo., January 25, 1898. 
He was best known to Semitic scholars through his elaborate treatment 
of the ‘“ Babylonische Kudurru-Inschriften,” his dissertation at the 
University of Leipzig, published in the Beitrdge zur Assyriologie, Vol. 
II, pp. 111-203. Upon his return from Germany he occupied the 
chair of Semitics at the University of Michigan. But frail health com- 
pelled him to seek a more exhilirating clime. He went to the University 
of Colorado, at Boulder, where he occupied the chair of Latin. But 
the hoped-for release never came, and in the midst of an unbounded 
energy for work—with a commentary on Quintilian well under way — 
he laid down his pen, and his life work. He was buried at Boulder, 
Colo., January 27, 1898. 

Tue Bible is a new text-book in China. The following incident 
is evidence that the conservatism of China is yielding to Christian 
enlightenment: Heretofore, in the examination of students for the 
master’s degree in that country, the questions have been on literary 
lines, and limited to the literature of China. ‘This year, by imperial 
edict, the questions asked and answered related to matters of impor- 
tance at the present time, and the following question was read by 
10,000 students in one of the examination halls: ‘“‘What do you know 
of the repeopling of the earth by Noah and his family after the flood?” 
It is said that the statesmen, scholars, and students of China are study- 
ing the Bible, because it is the classic of Christian countries, and the 
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Pekin examiners who framed the above question had been reading the 
Old Testament, which is now recommended as a text-book, and there 
is an increasing demand for it. 


Dr. JoHn DEWITT, of the American Old Testament Revision Com- 
pany, makes public some important items respecting the American 
Revised Version, in the Jndependent of February 3. The surviving 
members of the Revision Company have been actively at work since 
the issuance of the Revised Version in 1885, making corrections and 
embodying in the text the preferences of the American committee. 
It has been popularly supposed that all these were to be found in the 
appendix of the Revised Version, but we are happy to say that it con- 
tains only a part of them. 

The “agreement” between the British and American companies 
barred the American committee from printing other than the official 
Revised Version of 1885 for a period of fourteen years, z. ¢., until 1899. 


THE Merriam Park Presbyterian Church of St. Paul, Minn., has 
maintained for several years a Neighborhood Bible Class, whose work 
is of such a sort as to show the possibilities of such an organization in 
any church when properly conducted. The work for the coming year 
lies wholly within the Sermon on the Mount, which is believed to 
have a special message for the Christian men of today, and to be espe- 
cially pertinent to times when social and industrial issues are conspicu- 
ous, and when men are honestly striving to know what is comprehended 
in the kingdom of God, as Christ used the term. The class meets 
every two weeks, and each session begins with devotional exercises, 
which are followed by a word study of some portion of the Sermon on 
the Mount. The remainder of the meeting consists of papers upon 
matters related to the teaching of Jesus, with review of books bearing 
upon the general subject of the relation of the teaching of Jesus to 
social matters. 


PROFESSOR Bonwetscu, of the University of Géttingen, accord- 
ing to the daily press, has translated into German Zhe Apocalypse of 
Abraham, an English version of which is now announced. He found 
it in a’roll of parchment in the library at Moscow, Russia, written in 
old Slavic. He has traced the story back to a manuscript of the fifth 
century, also inthe Moscow library (No. 172). Professor Bonwetsch 
says: “‘We have not been able to discover any version other than the 
old Slavic, but, judging from its literary form, it must go back toa 
Greek original not yet discovered.” 
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Part of Professor Bonwetsch’s translation, showing the style and 
kind of narrative, follows: ‘The book of the revelation of Abraham, 
the son of Terah, the son of Nahor, son of Serug, the son of Roog, the 
son of Arphaxad, the son of Shem, the son of Noah, the son of 
Lamech, the son of Methusaleh, the son of Enoch, the son of Arad. 

“On the day when I polished the gods of Terah, and the gods of 
Nahor, his brother, when I thought, who is truly the strongest god, I, 
Abraham, at the time of my offering, when I had finished making the 
sacrifice of my father, Terah, to his gold, silver, brazen, and iron gods; 
going into their temple for service, I found the god called Marumath 
(made of hewn stone) fallen forward at the feet of Nahor’s iron god.” 


Tue New York Biblical Institute has been organized to provide 
“‘opportunity for post-graduate study and research in various branches 
of theological science at nominal cost, and with such arrangement and 
schedule as shall take into consideration the multitudinous demands 
_and interruptions incidental to a busy pastor.” The directorship aims 
to be made up of one representative of each of the principal denomi- 
nations of the city. Dr. J. T. Duryea is dean of the faculty, Rev. J. 
Baumeister is secretary. Monday afternoons are the lecture seasons of 
the institute. During Febuary, March, April, and May there will 
be two lectures each Monday, one by an expert, somewhat critical in 
nature, and the other by a well-known and experienced person, on 
some practical theme. For February the following is found in the 
schedule: February 7, “Scholarship in Exegesis,” by Rev. J. Bau- 
meister ; “The Ultimate Aim of the Preacher’s Study of Scripture,” 
by Dr. Duryea; February 14, “ The Pastor in the Sick-room,” by Dr. 
Wm. J. Peck; “The Religious Condition of Western Europe in the 
Fifteenth Century, I. The Church,” by Dr. S. M. Jackson; February 
21, the same themes continued by the same lecturers; February 28, 
‘Some Progressive Church Methods,” by Rev. A. E. Meyers; and 
Dr. Jackson delivering the third part of his general theme. 

The initial meeting was held February 7. It is hoped later to draft 
into service the numerous theological experts of New York and 
vicinity. 
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Book Rediews. 


Einleitung in das‘ Neue Testament. Von THEODOR ZAHN. Erster 
Band. Leipzig: A. Deichert’sche Buchhandlung Nachf. 
(Geo. Béhme), 1897. Pp. vi+ 489, 8vo. M. 9.50. 


The first volume of this work deals with the languages spoken and 
written by the Jews of Palestine in the time of our Lord and the 
apostles; and with the epistle of James and the thirteen Pauline 
epistles. 

The vernacular of the Jews of Palestine under Herodian and 
Roman rule is believed to have been Aramaic. It was in this tongue 
that Jesus spoke and taught. Both Jesus and his disciples, however, 
were able, if addressed in Greek, to reply in Greek. The apostle 
Paul is supposed to have been early taught the two languages. Asa 
child in a Pharisaic family of Palestinian origin he must have learned 
Aramaic. That must have been his mother tongue. As a resident in 
the Greek Tarsus he would of necessity learn Greek. The two chap- 
ters in which these views are stated and illustrated are clearly as well 
as learnedly written. The method which is followed throughout the 
volume is this: ‘The writer’s opinions are first given with no refer- 
ences except to biblical passages. Special points are then fully dis- 
cussed in smaller type. Distracting footnotes are in this way avoided. 

The epistle of James, who is identified with James the Just, the 
brother of the Lord, is addressed to the ‘‘ twelve tribes which are of the 
Dispersion.” As that expression must mean either all Christendom 
thought of as the true Israel, or Jewish Christians who in the early 
days composed Christendom with the insignificant exception of a few 
Gentiles, the epistle must have been written, reasons Dr. Zahn, before 
an independently developing Gentile church had come into being 
through the missionary labors of St. Paul. Just about the time when 
the latter was founding the Gentile church of Lycaonia (50 or 51 A. D.) 
the most influential member of the Jerusalem church may have 
addressed this epistle to his scattered fellow-members with the purpose 
of keeping them together in spite of their dispersion. If so, this 
epistle must be regarded as the oldest of New Testament writings. 
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The epistle to the Galatians is supposed to have been written in 
Corinth during the apostle’s first visit before he was joined by Silas 
and Timothy, thus before the first epistle to the Thessalonians. This 
view, which represents Galatians as the first of the Pauline epistles in 
order of time, rests on the identification of the term “ Galatia’ as used 
by Paul with the Roman province of that name, and on the consequent 
assumption that the Christians addressed were principally those resid- 
ing in Derbe, Lystra, Iconium, and the Pisidian Antioch. This theory, 
it is argued, accounts for the repeated mention of Barnabas in this 
epistle (2: 1, 9, 13), explains the stigmata which the apostle bore in his 
body (6:17), and throws light on the obscure reference to himself as a 
preacher of circumcision (5:11). Thestigmata, or marks, were doubt- 
less the still fresh traces of the rough treatment experienced only a few 
months before in Philippi; and the last mentioned passage must refer to 
the circumcision of Timothy during the last visit to that part of the 
province of Galatia (Acts 16:3). Dr. Zahn’s reasoning is clever and 
plausible, but it does not account for the close resemblance between 
Galatians and Romans which has been so clearly shown by Lightfoot. 

The first epistle to the Thessalonians was written soon after the 
.arrival of Timothy and Silas, and the second a few months later still. 
The dates of these three first epistles may have been: Galatians in the 
spring of 52 A. D., 1 Thess. in the following summer, and 2 Thess. in 
the late autumn. 

The two epistles to the Corinthians and the circumstances which 
led to their composition are, of course, considered at considerable 
length. The first epistle is thought to have been written about the 
passover of 57 A.D. The four parties in the Corinthian church about 
which so much has been written were not fully organized parties. The 
use of the Aramaic expression marana-tha immediately after the 
anathema on those who love not the Lord Jesus Christ (16:22) is 
thought to point to Christians from Palestine as a disturbing element 
in the Corinthian church. 

The epistle to the Romans is assigned to March, 58 A. D. The 
integrity of the epistle is strongly defended. The doxology which 
closes the epistle in the English Bible (16: 25-27) is believed to have 
come originally after 14: 23. Thesurprising view is advanced that the 
Roman church consisted mainly of Jewish Christians. There were, 
indeed, Gentiles in it, but they were relatively a small minority. The 
Roman church was more closely related to the churches of Palestine 
than to those of Asia Minor, Macedonia, and Greece. It is not easy 
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to make this view accord with the words: “That I might have some 
fruit in you also, even as in the rest of the Gentiles” (1: 13). 

The epistles to the Colossians, the Ephesians, Philemon, and 
the Philippians are assigned, with most critics, to the first Roman 
imprisonment. Had Cesarea been the place where the first three were 
written, the evangelist Philip would surely have been included in the 
list of persons sending salutations (Col. 4: 10-14). The general order 
of the four letters is given as above. Colossians and its two com- 
panion letters were written towards the close of the two years men- 
tioned at the end of Acts. Philippians dates from the time of the 
actual trial, which fell a little later. The apostle’s direct missionary 
labors were for a time suspended. Lightfoot’s view of the false teach- 
ers of Colosse is partly rejected. The words (2: 18), “by a voluntary 
humility and worshiping of the angels,” are taken to mean “by humil- 
ity and worship such as are exhibited by angels,” who are incorporeal 
spirits. Ephesians is regarded as a circular letter addressed to the 
Asiatic churches, exclusive of Ephesus and Troas. 

The Pauline origin of the so-called pastoral epistles is maintained, 
but with a perceptible tone of hesitation. External and internal evi- 
dence shows that they must have been written before roo A.D. That 
they were not invented during the first twenty years after the apostle’s 
death is proved by the way in which persons and circumstances are 
referred to. “It is, therefore, advisable to meet the assertion that they 
are post-Pauline and contain non-Pauline material with the greatest 

distrust.” 

The whole volume is an exceedingly valuable contribution to the 
scientific study of the epistles and the life of St. Paul. Its strongly 
conservative attitude contrasts sharply with that of Jiilicher’s introduc- 
tion, although even the latter exhibits a reaction from the extreme 
views in favor half a century ago. Both works ought to be read by 
those desirous of gaining a complete acquaintance with the results of 
modern research on the subject. _ W. TayLor SMITH. 


The Kingdom of God: An Essay in Theology. Zhe Bohlen Lec- 
tures. By Rev. L. H. Scuwas, Rector of St. Mary’s 
Church, N. Y. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co., 1897. 
Pp. xii + 276. 

These lectures were delivered in Philadelphia in the winter of 1897 
on the John Bohlen Foundation, and in their published form contain 
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an introduction and eight chapters. In the preface we are told that 
the inspiration of the work was found in “ Albrecht Ritschl’s great work 
on Justification and Reconciliation,” and that “the method and main 
trend of thought are Ritschlian.” ‘Thus anyone who might read the 
title and take up the book with the expectation of finding something 
new on Christ’s teaching concerning the kingdom of God will not be 
left in doubt as to the contents of the work in hand. 

The author, however, does not consider it ‘fair to make Ritschl 
responsible for all that he has written.” Yet upon perusal one will 
find that he has followed very closely in the path marked out for him 
by his master, and it is only in the last two chaptetfs that he treats of 
subjects which were but hinted at by Ritschl. To anyone conversant 
with the Ritschlian theology this book will not be of much interest, 
except as a sign that this new type of German theology has its followers 
in the United States. To one who is unconversant with this later Ger- 
man product this book will come with something of a shock, and in 
order that he may regain his equilibrium it would be well for him to 
read such a book as Professor James Orr’s The Ritschlian Theology 
and the Evangelical Faith. This will give him a concise and enlight- 
ened view of Ritschl’s position and that of his school. If this fore- 
taste be pleasing, he can go on to a deeper study of this new contestant 
in the field of systematic theology, to which the work of Rev. L. H. 
Schwab has been a good introduction. HAMILTON ForRD ALLEN. 


A People’s Commentary, Romans and I and II Corinthians. A 
Popular Commentary upon a Critical Basis, especially 
designed for Pastors and Sunday Schools. By Grorce W. 
Crark, D.D. Philadelphia: The American Baptist Pub- 
lication Society, 1897. Pp. xxiv-+ 424. Cloth, $1.25. 


This is a good, practical commentary for readers who are unac- 
quainted with Greek, and who desire a book at a low price. The 
author treats of the questions of introduction succinctly and conserva- 
tively, without troubling his reader with the differing views of other 
scholars. The commentary is condensed but clear, and evidently 
based upon a careful study of the original. We miss, to be sure, both 
in the analysis and in the commentary itself, a certain desirable sense 
of prospective, and breadth of view, a power of grasping the epistle as 
a whole ; but this is probably due in some measure to the necessity of 
compression under which the writer worked, and is in any case to be 
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found only in the ablest books. We see no reason, however, why the 
author, having constructed a logical analysis, ignoring arbitrary chap- 
ter divisions, should then have placed his summaries at the beginning 
of the several chapters. The series of practical remarks which are 
occasionally added — unfortunately at the end of the chapters, instead 
of at the close of a section of the epistle — adds to its value for some 
Sunday-school teachers who will use it, but is not calculated to culti- 
vate a just conception of what interpretation is. E. D. B. 


An Introduction to the Literature of the Old Testament. By S. R. 
Driver. Sixth edition, revised and enlarged; reset. New 
York: Chas. Scribner’s Sons, 1897. Pp. xi+576. $2.50, met. 

The sixth edition of Professor S. R. Driver’s Jntroduction to the 

Literature of the Old Testament is entirely reset, revised and enlarged. 

In addition to the former prefaces considerable new material is gath- 

ered in the preface to the present edition, particularly in reference to 

the progress of critical thought in Europe and America. Many indi- 
cations of the growth of a more favorable sentiment toward critical 
studies are pointed out, and the regret is expressed that to so large an 
extent the treatment accorded critical results by conservatives is 
marked by “rhetorical depreciation and invective.” Comments are 
made upon recent works both critical and archeological. The changes 
in the body of the work are not extensive, but serve to bring the dis- 
cussion up to date by the addition of fresh literature to the admirable 
summaries at the heads of the different divisions, and by certain 
changes and additions in the text of the chapters. Among the addi- 
tions noted in a rapid glance through the book may be seen remarks 
regarding the Holiness Code (pp. 51-9), the parenetic aim of the 
author of Deuteronomy 32 f. (p. 71), the Mosaic character of Deuter- 
onomy (p. 91), the relation of Deuteronomy 5-26 to other parts of the 

book (pp. 93 f.), the character and date of the song of Moses, Deut. 33 

(p- 98), remarks on Isaiah 18 and the literature dealing with it 

(p. 215), Isaiah 24:27, dating from the restoration, with quotations 

from Cheyne’s /ntroduction (pp. 221 f.), the formation of the book of 

Jeremiah (pp. 271 f.), the reversal of the opinion expressed in the former 

edition on the date of Zech. 9-11 (pp. 349-51), the bearing of the 

recently discovered Hebrew original of Ecclus. 39-49 on the language 
of Qoheleth, grammatical and syntactical notes on Chronicles (pp. 
538f.). In addition, one notices the enlargement of the indexes, and 
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the addition of an index of English words and phrases to the Hebrew 
index. The additions to the book bring the number of pages up to 
554, thirty-four more than the former editions contained, but the paging 
of the older edition is preserved by figures inserted within}square brack- 
ets. The notation of passages is improved by the system of raised 
figures for verses. This edition, which contains the material prepared 
for the translation of the Jz/roduction into German by Professor Roth- 
stein in 1895, is now thoroughly satisfactory as a compendium of 
needed materials on Old Testament introduction. H. L. WiILtert. 


Outlines of Jewish History from Abraham to Our Lord. By Francis 
E. Gecort, S.S., Professor of Sacred Literature of St. John’s 
Seminary, Boston, Mass. Boston and New York: Benziger 
Bros., Printers to the Holy Apostolic See, 1897. $1.50. 


This book is a volume intended for theological students, published 
with the approval of the ecclesiastical censor and with the imprimatur 
of the archbishop of Boston. It deals only with the briefest outline 
of the history, as its 372 pages would scarcely permit of more. The 
preparation of the material shows painstaking care and a fairly large 
use of competent authorities. There is manifested here and there a 
disposition to look at both sides of critical questions, but for the most 
part the rigidly conservative view is taken, for which perhaps apology 
may be made in view of the purpose of the book to afford a brief 
treatment of the theme for students. Yet, one may question whether 
an author who is dealing with materials which many of his readers 
will never seriously consider again has the right to disregard views 
which, in many cases, are rapidly superseding those advocated. There 
is observed a disposition to magnify somewhat unduly the earlier indi- 
vidual narratives treating of the lives of the patriarchs at the expense 
of a fuller statement regarding the much more important periods later 
on, especially the exile. 

It is taken for granted that the laws of Israel are Mosaic, not alone 
in character, but in date. This perhaps finds some justification in the 
emphasis placed upon the ecclesiastical idea by Roman Catholic 
writers in the treatment both of the Old Testament and the New. 
There is the tendency throughout the book to emphasize the typical 
elements in the Old Testament in accordance with the older views of 
the relation of the Jewish to the Christian economy. In accordance 
with this view such characters as Joseph, David, etc., are made the 
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types of our Lord, and the whole of the Mosaic ritual is regarded as 
organized directly in view of the coming Christian church, and with 
corresponding features. It may also be remarked that but little 
attempt has been made in the treatment of Old Testament material to 
discriminate between historic facts and mere tradition and legend. 
The method by which sound conclusions are reached regarding the 
value of material in a given book ought not perhaps to be obtruded 
upon the attention of immature students, yet certainly no teacher can 
afford to disregard the value of the results of the critical method as 
they emerge from such a process. 

Much emphasis is placed upon the predictive element in prophecy, 
far more than a just proportion warrants in view of the entire work of 
the prophets. These men are made little more than voices whose 
message relates entirely to the future. They are not living factors in 
the life of their own period, as the prophets are seen to have been. 
The proper names in the Old Testament are taken from the LXX. 
The names of Old Testament books are also in keeping with the 
Roman Catholic usage, as the four books of Kings, for 1 and 2 
Samuel and 1 and 2 Kings, and the books of Paralipomenon, instead 
of Chronicles. The author follows such Roman Catholic authorities 
as Van Hoonacker, LaGrange, and Pelt, in placing Nehemiah before 
Ezra. Considering the limitations placed upon the author by his 
audience, and the brevity compelled in the treatment, as well as by 
his theological point of view, the book may be called an admirable 
summary of Old Testament history and will answer excellently the 
purpose for which it was designed. H. L. WILLerT. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


A CHAPTER from the volume by Sienkiewicz, Hania, has been pub- 
lished under the title of Ze¢ Us Follow Him. It tells of the last days 
of Jesus, and presents in a very picturesque way events which might 
have happened, but probably did not happen, in connection with the 
crucifixion and resurrection of Jesus. 


RicHaRD LE GALLIENNE, in his brochure, /f 7 Were God (Crowell), 
has presented some of the doubts, and some of the answers to the 
doubts, which are characteristic of today’s religious and semi-religious 
thinking. ‘Though possessing much literary charm, the book is not 
very definitely written, and the title derived from an old tombstone is 
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its most striking feature. Nevertheless it is a book to be read and 
thought about, and it is especially to be favored in the case of those 
who are troubled with the problem of suffering. 


In The Christ of God (New York, Putnam’s) C. H. Mann has set 
forth a conception of Christ which it would be well for those who are 
tempted to materialistic views of our Master to consider. Probably 
in many particulars some would differ with him, and ascribe to Jesus 
more of a historic character than symbolical, but the book is written 
so earnestly and with such a devout spirit as to disarm criticism. 


Dr. N. D. HI.uis, of Chicago, has followed his collections of essays, 
A Man's Value to Society (which has now reached its ninth edition), 
with a similar volume upon Zhe /nvestment of Influence (Chicago, New 
York, and Toronto: Fleming H. Revell Co.; $1.25). The book is full 
of stimulating thought and cannot fail to be of value, especially to 


young persons, despite its occasional slips as regards accuracy in 
details. 


Tue American Baptist Publication Society has issued in quarto 
size The Isle that is Called Patmos, by W. E. Geil. The volume con- 
tains a full description of the island as it is today, and its history. 
It is illustrated with a number of half-tone reproductions of photo- 
graphs, is written in an interesting style, and will be of great interest 
to students of the New Testament, and especially to persons interested 
in the book of Revelation. 


GEORGE Apams, D.D., has revised the Biblical Museum of James 
Comper Gray (New York, Herrick), of which the first two volumes 
have appeared. It is intended for use by Sunday-school teachers, and 
in it is gathered together a large amount of illustrative material, and 
some explanatory paragraphs. It is not a commentary in the proper 
sense of the word, but a book more after the nature of ordinary lesson 
helps. If one needs that sort of work, this is perhaps as good as any- 
one could find. 


WE have received the eighth volume of Zhe Expository Times. This 
magazine holds its position among exegetical journals, not so much for 
its long and learned articles as for its ability to bring thought to a focus. 
It is made up of a large number of short, sometimes very short, para- 
graphs upon biblical texts and biblical literature, and comments upon 
rather than reviews of theological literature. Noman can read it without 
keeping in.touch with modern thought. We would also call attention 
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to the fact that The Christian Literature Company, 13 Astor place, New 
York, has arranged for issuing an American edition of the Expository 
Times, which reprints the material of the English edition one month late, 
and adds to it about thirty pages of material prepared by American 
scholars. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S Sons have imported a translation of Christ- 
lieb’s Homiletics. The volume covers all the various kinds of homi- 
letic work and is destined to be of value to American preachers as well 
as to German. It is to be regretted, however, that the translator did 
not add illustrative material from English literature, as most of the 
literature to which Christlieb himself refers is inaccessible to clergy- 
men. The book is not inspiring reading, but is thoroughly scientific, 
and to be recommended as presenting systematically the art of sermon 
writing. 

Dr. E. A. WaLLis BupGE, Keeper of the Egyptian and Assyrian 
antiquities of the British Museum, has just issued, through the house of 
Kegan Paul,Trench, Triibner & Co., London, a new and complete edition 
of Zhe Book of the Dead in three volumes. Vol. 1 contains the com- 
plete Egyptian texts of the Theban recension, printed in hieoroglyphic 
type; Vol. II is a complete vocabulary of the great work, containing 
over 35,000 references; Vol. III is made up of an English translation 
of Vol. I, with an introduction containing chapters on the history, 
object, and contents. of the book; the resurrection; the judgment ; 
the Elysian fields; the magic, etc. This third volume is illustrated by 
three large facsimiles of sections of papyri, printed in full colors, and 
eighteen plates illustrating the paleography of the various recensions 
of Zhe Book of the Dead from B. C. 3500 to A. D. 200—all at the cost 
of £2 Ios. 


WE have received from the Macmillan Company, New York, a 


History of the Early Christian Literature in the First Three Centuries, - 


by Dr. Gustav Kriiger, Professor of Theology at Giessen, translated 
by Rev. Charles R. Gillett, A.M., Librarian of the Union Theological 
Seminary in New York, with corrections and additions by the author. 
(New York: Macmillan, 1897; pp. xxiii+ 409; $2.) A review of 
the German edition (1895) of this most useful handbook was pub- 
lished in THe BisLicaL WorRLD, April, 1896, pp. 309-12. Mr. Gillett 
has placed English-speaking students under obligations by translating 
this work. He has had the help and assistance of the author, who 
has made a number of corrections and added new material to the 
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literature. The book is pleasing to the eye, and the translation reads 
very smoothly. It is to be regretted, however, that a number of errors 
of the original German edition have been reproduced in this English 
translation. Some of these errors were pointed out by reviewers of 
the German edition, and it would have been a service to the author, as 
well as to the English readers, if the translator had examined the con- 
tents of these reviews before publishing his translation. References to 
many English and American articles and books are sadly missed —an 
omission quite pardonable in the German book, but of which the 
American translator should not be guilty. Also, much valuable for- 
eign literature, especially of recent date, is not registered in this trans- 
lation. It is true that we find a number of additions that are not 
given in the German publication of 1895, but even though we are 
thankful for these, we cannot refrain from saying that the translator 
has been very arbitrary in the choice of his additions. The best plan 
to pursue would have been either to reproduce the German original 
as faithfully as possible, or to bring the literature uniformly down to 
date. 


ProressoR Davip S. Scnarr, of Lane Theological Seminary, has 
published (New York: Chas. Scribners’ Sons; $3) a biography of 
his father, Philip Schaff. The appearance of the book is well-timed, 
and, since it is in good degree autobiographical, enables us better to 
understand the true theological attitude of the man who, with Robin- 
son, Stewart, Hackett, and Abbott, must always be regarded as the 
most prominent of American biblical scholars. If it be true that, 
unlike that of these men, his work was rather of the encyclopedic and 
editorial order, no man can read the bibliography appended to this 
biography without a new appreciation of its solidity and permanence. 
It will not be soon that to the same man it will be given to edit a 
series like that of Lange, and the Popular Commentary, as well as an 
' encyclopedia like that of Herzog; to produce a scientific church history 
in six huge volumes, and a collection like the Creeds of Christendom; 
a manual of New Testament criticism; and to serve so prominently 
in a revision of the English Bible. (Pp. xv-+ 526.) 
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